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President Truman in Mexico 

How much of the flamboyant rejoicing which attended 
the President’s visit to Mexico City was really deep feel- 
ing, how much was just the love of excitement and novel- 
ty, none but a Mexican himself can rightly appraise. Yet 
Mr. Truman’s homage to the youthful heroes of the 
Battle of Chapultepec, when he unexpectedly laid a 
wreath upon their monument, does seem to have touched 
a vibrant chord in the hearts of the Mexican people. tt 
is too bad that a war must have been dead a hundred 
years before such a noble gesture can be made. But 
better late than never, and it is none too early for our 
country to be giving more than a casual thought to the 
way people to the south really think of us, rather than 
to what we or our State Department might believe they 
should feel. Sentiments against the “imperialist” United 
States have been built up of late too skillfully and from 
too many professional, organized angles for us to trust 
any longer to mere chance. The President chose a happy 
time to announce to the Mexicans our repudiation once 
and for all of any purpose of “intervention”; and on 
the eve of the Moscow Conference it can do us no harm 
to have him hailed by Mexico’s President Aleman as 
“the new champion of solidarity and understanding 
among the American republics.” But crowds are fickle, 
Mexico’s governments ebb and flow, and gestures are 
but gestures. If the misunderstandings and animosities 
banished by Mr. Truman’s visit are to stay banished, his 
brave new profession of good-neighborliness will need 
to be followed up by a detailed and sober policy of co- 
operation throughout the Latin-American world. 


Prospect for coal agreement 

When John L. Lewis bowed to President Truman and 
public opinion last December and called off his damaging 
and, to the miners, unpopular strike, he announced that 
his contract with the Government would run until March 
31. If precedent means anything, on that day the miners 
will leave the pits, unless in the meantime an agreement 
has been reached between Mr. Lewis and the operators. 
As a result of the Supreme Court’s 7-2 decision against 
the mine chief’s appeal from the fines imposed in De- 
cember by the Federal District Court in Washington, 
Mr. Lewis will be forced to move his deadline to 
June 30, when the Government, by reason of the expira- 
tion of the Smith-Connally Act, will be obliged to return 
the mines to their owners. At the present moment there 
seems to be little prospect for an agreement between 
the United Mineworkers and the operators. There have 
been no talks since the Southern operators withdrew last 
December from the National Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
negotiating committee, and the intense efforts by the 
Government, which is eager to relinquish control, to 
bring the parties together have been bootless. The North- 


ern operators are reported willing to bargain with Mr. 
Lewis, but only on condition that their Southern com- 
petitors join them. Mr. Lewis is likewise opposed to a 
merely regional pact. Apparently, then, the chief blame 
for the present impasse lies with the Southern owners, 
some of whom live in the North. If an exasperated public 
finally demands public ownership as an answer to the 
mess in coal, the intransigence of these men will be 


partly responsible. 


Teachers’ strikes 
Debate of the pros and cons of the Buffalo teachers’ 
strike, and of other threatened strikes, has filled thou- 
sands of inches of space in newspapers all over the 
country. Prompt editorial comment in the New York 
Times sharply condemned the strike. The teachers, the 
Times maintained, 
make a mockery of what they have taught their 
students of the citizen’s responsibility to the state, 
of the wisdom of pursuing reform through orderly 
process rather than revolution, and of the public 
servant’s duty to uphold law and order. This strike 
of civil service employees is probably illegal, war- 
ranting dismissal for misconduct, and if not illegal 
is certainly morally indefensible. 
State Commissioner of Education, Francis T. Spaulding, 
called upon the teachers to return to their classrooms 
because it is “the paramount and unconditional obliga- 
tion of every teacher” to protect and serve the children 
of our State and to assure to them uninterrupted educa- 
tional services. Some teachers’ guilds and unions vigor- 
ously support the strike. In certain localities, their argu- 
ment runs, only by striking will teachers get decent 
wages. So it is better, by striking, to deprive children 
temporarily of schooling than, by deserting the profes- 
sion altogether, to leave the children at the mercy of 
incompetent instruction. Neither the pros nor the cons 
have taken the position of denying that the teachers have 
serious grievances. But it is difficult to accept a teachers’ 
strike as the sole alternative to intolerable conditions. 
Strikes against government in its economic undertakings 
would seem to be subject to much the same moral 
criteria as strikes against private employers. But strikes 
against government in its proper political role must be 
placed in a different category. It seems clear that strikes 
by firemen or a police force are morally indefensible. 
The question is raised, however, as to whether a strike 
may be permitted when it involves the less essential 
political activities of the state. Clearly, for instance, a 
teachers’ strike is a less serious affair, and hits less 
directly at the proper authority of the state, than a strike 
by the army or by a police force. Nevertheless we believe 
that in this delicate matter it is dangerous to make ex- 
ceptions. Once a strike against the state in its political 
role is declared justified, it is extremely difficult to draw 
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the line. A state, however, is bound in strict justice to 
provide alternative means by which its employes can 
find a remedy for legitimate grievances; and should it 
not do so, citizens have a serious responsibility to bring 
pressure till public officials remedy existing inequalities. 


Austin-Mahoney bill 

Though the Austin-Mahoney bill to bar discrimina- 
tion in education is a New ¥ork State affair, it is also 
of national interest by reason of the precedent it is sure 
to set for similar legislation eleswhere. Consequently Mr. 
Mahoney’s decision to seek a year’s delay on the bill 
seems well taken. The bill is poorly drafted—so much so 
as to make amendment unsatisfactory. What is needed is 
a completely revised bill. As it stands, it assumes that 
discrimination in schools is widespread. That has not 
been proved by an objective study. It assumes that edu- 
cational institutions, as guilty parties, should pay all 
costs of defensive action, and at the same time it opens 
the door to indiscriminate charges being brought by any 
organization “whose purposes include the combating of 
discrimination or racism or the safeguarding of civil 
liberties . . .” Not only would charges against institutions, 
and consequently defense costs and trouble, thus be mul- 
tiplied, but action could be initiated by particularly ir- 
responsible organizations, which might well use the 
“combating of discrimination” as an easy means of mak- 
ing financial appeals, getting publicity, etc. A bill de- 
signed to eliminate unfair educational practices should 
not make it quite so easy to burden educational institu- 
tions with unfair charges of discrimination. There may 
be need of a law to bar discrimination in education. We 
will be surer of this when the Governor’s Commission on 
a State University submits its findings; for one of its 
responsibilities is to report on “barriers—social, eco- 
nomic and racial—blocking fulfillment of the educational 
needs of the youth of New York State.” Eventually, 
Messrs. Austin and Mahoney, with the help of competent 
advisers already experienced in established methods of 
eliminating discrimination, would do well to draft a 
brand new bill. 


Battle over the budget 

Following the House action in cutting $6 billion from 
President Truman’s $37.5 billion budget for fiscal 1948, 
the Senate voted on March 3 to reduce the House butch- 
ery by $1.5 billion. Both these actions reflect campaign 
pledges last fall to cut government spending, pay off 
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something on the national debt and give at the same time 
a twenty-per-cent reduction to the nation’s taxpayers. 
Before the Senate voted to limit spending during the 
next fiscal year to $33 billion, the Republican majority 
split wide open over the question of tax cuts vs. debt 
reduction. To the extreme discomfiture of Senator Taft, 
who is generally regarded as a pillar of financial ortho- 
doxy, Senator Knowland, with heavy Democratic support, 
led a successful fight to apply $2.6 billion in any budget 
savings to debt reduction before there would be any ques- 
tion of cutting taxes. The pill was made more bitter by 
a second victory for the Republican-Democratic coalition 
which tentatively committed the Senate to apply to debt 
reduction also an estimated $1.1 billion from surplus 
property sales. Unless the budget is to remain unbal- 
anced, the net effect of these measures makes a twenty- 
per-cent tax cut impossible. In view of our foreign com- 
mitments, actual and potential, and the necessity of main- 
taining a big military establishment, the whole congres- 
sional treatment of the nation’s fiscal policy began to 
assume an Alice-in-Wonderland quality which frightened 
realistic observers of the international scene. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that everything done so far 
belongs in the category of pious resolutions, and pious 
resolutions are easily broken. When the actual appropria- 
tion bills come before Congress, dreams and rhetoric will 
bow to the hard facts of contemporary life—and to the 
well-known desire of politicians to do something for the 
folks back home. Despite the current maneuvers, which 
reflect small credit on Republican leadership, especially 
in the House, chances are that Federal spending during 
fiscal 1948 will closely approximate President Truman’s 
original “rock-bottom” estimate. 


Washington and the Greek Crisis 

Foreign and domestic questions before Congress were 
overshadowed last week by the sudden complications 
of the Greek crisis. President Truman, at a secret meet- 
ing of House and Senate leaders, revealed that Great 
Britain is no longer able to maintain her military and 
economic foothold in Greece without American assistance. 
In fact, the British Government has requested the United 
States to assume a large part of her obligations to that 
country. The only other alternative is total withdrawal 
by the British not only from Greece, but from the whole 
of the Mediterranean. What this would mean to tottering 
Europe and the world peace structure, is not hard to 
foresee. Whoever has followed closely the testimony of 
witnesses regarding the Greek-Yugoslav dispute before 
the United Nations, will be convinced of one irrefutable 
fact: the Yugoslavs, supported by Albanians and Bul- 
garians, are working under Soviet instigation to dis- 
member Greece by way of internal, partisan struggle 
and to incorporate a good part of Greek territory into 
a projected “independent” state of Macedonia. Great 
Britain is an obstacle in the realization of this scheme. 
If Britain goes, Greece will not become a democratic 
republic, as claimed by American left-wingers, but will 
be instantly integrated into the Soviet military and eco- 
nomic orbit. In the last analysis this amounts to the loss 




















of another American ally, as was the case with Poland, 
Yugoslavia and the Baltic States. It may be recalled that 
Greece was never a German satellite but fought with all 
her resources against the Axis Powers. Should Greece 
lose the support of Western Powers, she is lost to the 
West. Turkey, encircled by Soviet-dominated countries, 
will not be able to withstand the pressure she now re- 
sists because of support given by Britain. But if Turkey 
is swallowed by the Soviets, the question of the Dar- 
danelles is “solved” automatically. The entire Mediter- 
ranean would be wide open to the forces of aggressive 
and militant Soviet expansion. Italy, with her 2,200,000 
organized Communists, and perhaps France, would be 
next in line. Greek independence and protection of the 
Dardanelles mean more to the world than the liberty of 
just one Mediterranean country. It means more than 
maintaining Britain’s vital interests in the Middle East. 
Today, saving Greece has come to mean placing a defi- 
nite check to forces which aspire to world domination. 


World communism organizes 

The United States was voted unanimously a “driving 
imperialistic force” by the recent communist gathering 
in London. Meeting for the first time since the war’s 
end, the World Communist Congress announced its total 
membership as 18,500,000 people, representing 67 com- 
munist parties in as many countries. Almost one-third of 
that number, 6,000,000 Communists, are in the Soviet 
Union. Other national parties listed their membership 
as follows: France, 1,300,000; Italy, 2,200,000; the 
United States, 74,000 and Great Britain, 43,000. Latin 
American countries have 491,000 Communists, includ- 
ing 130,000 in Brazil. Significantly, some of the com- 
munist parties are not listed as “officially communist,” 
but as “following the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin.” The international communist gathering was 
reminiscent of the supposedly defunct Comintern. For in- 
stance, the main diatribes at the congress were concen- 
trated upon the United States, and their clamor was 
not totally alien to the present trends of Soviet foreign 
policy. Final resolutions of the gathering summed up 
world communism’s objectives: 1) to bring British econ- 
omy into line with that of the Soviet Union; 2) to assist 
national liberation movements in various countries; 3) 
to do everything possible to weaken American “im- 
perialism”; 4) to prevent Britain, Canada and Australia 
from cementing closer ties with the United States; 5) 
virtually to finish the British and French Empires, by 
obtaining full political independence for even the most 
backward appendages; and finally 6) to promote coop- 
eration among the working classes of the empire coun- 
tries, while avoiding an “organizational link” between 
their communist parties. Communist representatives un- 
hesitatingly resolved that the Soviet Union almost single- 
handedly finished off fascism, and is now engaged in a 
struggle against world capitalism. Stress was put on the 
American effort to create a Western bloc and thus en- 
circle the Soviet fatherland. Though Soviet foreign policy 
was a guiding light to the assembly, great pains were 
taken to avoid any appearance of ties with Moscow. 


Catholic social studies series 

The four volumes which comprise the “Catholic So- 
cial Studies Series” (edited by Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, 
the superintendent of Catholic schools in the diocese of 
Rochester) ought to be well xnown to Catholics gen- 
erally, Expert critics in the respective fields covered by 
the series have been unusually enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval. The titles of the volumes are: Christian Living 
in our Economic World, Christianity and Civilization, 
Christianity and America and Christian Principles and 
National Problems. The books are prepared along sound- 
ly modern lines—with a profusion of actual photographs, 
maps, graphs, synopses; review and testing material; 
thought questions; apt statistical summaries; bookshelf 
references, and what are called “Enrichment Exercises.” 
The latter is a feature and contains “tips” on where to 
write, and to whom, for further material on a given sub- 
ject; for instance: Petroleum Institute of America (with 
address given). It also suggests book-report material, 
topics for discussion and debate, for essays and inter- 
views and library research. A chapter in Christian Prin- 
ciples and National Problems, by Rev. Anthony L. Os- 
theimer, Ph.D. and John P. Delaney, S.J. will illustrate 
the approach of the series. The chapter subject is “Minor- 
ities and Prejudices.” There are seven sections: national 
minorities, Orientals, Indians, Mexicans, the Negro, the 
Jews, combating prejudice. Up-to-date boxed summaries 
are given of statistics on such matters as foreign white 
stock in the U. S., legislation restricting immigration, 
annual European quotas, the Negro population. William 
H. Sadlier, Inc., the publishers, are to be congratulated 
on sponsoring and producing this altogether admirable 
series of high-school texts. 


Palestine turmoil 

The Holy Land has again become the center of revolt 
and violence. One may wonder whether the clamping on 
of “statutory martial law” will do much to help matters. 
Recurring crises and hardening resistance have deadened 
the effects of such measures. In London the Labor Gov- 
ernment is clearly worried, as may be inferred from its 
hurry to unload the Mandate problem into the lap of 
the United Nations and by Mr. Bevin’s impatient but not 
altogether unreasonable thrust at President Truman. Yet 
nothing will apparently be done until after the Moscow 
Conference. Members of Parliament are showing more 
interest in Palestinian affairs than they have since before 
the war. Mr. Churchill voiced the attitude of many of 
the opposition and not a few of the laborites when he 
called the present conflict “this squalid warfare.” The 
former Prime Minister, who cannot have forgotten that 
it was not the Labor Government which sowed the seeds 
of the present conflict in the years immediately before 
the war, has hesitated to make political capital by de- 
manding anything more than speed in getting the prob- 
lem into the hands of the United Nations. He knows the 
position of the present Government is not an enviable 
one, at least not so enviable that Mr. Churchill’s party 
would like to take over the job of straightening out for- 
eign trade, solving the Greek problem, and bringing order 
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into Indian and Palestinian affairs. Meanwhile the har- 
assed Secretary General of United Nations, Trygve Lie, 
hesitates to call a special session of the General Assembly 
at the additional cost of $1,000,000, when his budget is 
already slender enough. Perhaps the special UN com- 
mittee suggested as an alternative might serve, but even 
that delay is scarcely calculated to mollify the Zionist 
leaders who feel that another committee is merely a way 
of postponing the day of reckoning. In such a setting 
the declaration of martial law will probably do little 
more than slow down the whole Palestinian economy and 
occasion new outbreaks of violence and new reprisals. 


Zionist impatience 

One instinctively feels sympathy with the plight of the 
several hundred thousand Jewish refugees who await re- 
settlement outside Europe. The memory of nazi atrocities 
against their confreres is not easily forgotten. Yet the 
more radical Zionists have not contributed to better 
understanding of the Jewish displaced persons or of the 
refugee problem as a whole by the use that has been 
made of the misfortunes of the remnants of European 
Jewry. The dream of a homeland and the thought of a 
Jewish State, stimulated for a half century by Dr. Herzl’s 
little book, have heightened the sense of frustration at 
the obstacles to full implementation of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. None the less political Zionism should at this 
time reassess its course. The Arabs are in a strengthened 
position because of their active participation in United 
Nations. Russia may have a use for their discontent 
which is not yet clear, even though she will probably 
hesitate to declare openly against Zionism. Britain, re- 
gardless of her past mistakes in Palestine. is being pro- 
gressively annoyed at a time when her full attention is 
needed elsewhere. The Palestine question has been pushed 
by the Zionists without thought of the harmful effects 
on world organization. It is not as if the Jewish resi- 
dents of Palestine were being persecuted. Actually the 
fight rages around practically unlimited immigration at 
a time when the whole refugee resettlement problem, 
embracing hundreds of thousands of non-Jews displaced 
in Europe, is crying for a solution. The undue emphasis 
on Palestine does not help matters. The fact that the 
Zionists see it all as a cause and are not squeamish about 
embarrassing the British complicates the matter consid- 
erably. Even the United Nations will probably be unable 
to meet the insistent demands not only for a Jewish 
homeland but also for a State. Zionism is experiencing a 
crisis. The rest of the world can only hope that it does 
not endanger world peace. 


Blow to liberals 

As a result of action taken at a gathering of CIO vice 
presidents in Washington the last week in February, 
UAW President Walter Reuther and President John 
Green of the Shipbuilders did not attend the meeting of 
the organization committee of Americans for Democratic 
Action which was held in Chicago on March 1. The ADA, 
it will be remembered, is a group of bona fide liberals 


who believe in treating all supporters of totalitarianism 
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alike, regardless of whether they are Nazis or Com- 
munists. The decision of the ClO vice presidents to in- 
terdict participation of CIO officials in the activities of 
both the ADA and the Progressive Citizens of America— 
a rival organization of befuddled and perhaps spurious 
liberals who welcome communist collaborators—was re- 
putedly taken at the instance of President Philip Murray, 
who was fearful lest the CIO be split between warring 
factions of the “liberal”? movement. If such, indeed, is the 
reasoning behind the decision, which will be reviewed 
at a meeting of the CIO executive committee scheduled 
for March 13, it reveals a truly lamentable confusion of 
mind. The rivalry between ADA and PCA is not a rivalry 
between “liberal” groups; it is a rivalry between true 
liberals and what someone has called the “indecent left.” 
Despite the fact that some CIO affiliates are headed by 
Communists, and despite the unfortunate situation in 
New York where the Amalgamated Clothing Workers is 
the backbone of the American Labor Party. and hence 
tied in various ways to PCA, the CIO cannot afford to 
compromise in this case; not, that is, if it wishes to be 
regarded as a liberal, democratic force in American life. 
Those CIO leaders who want to stand on principle should 
be permitted complete freedom to join the ADA and pro- 
mote its activities. In view of President Murray’s laud- 
able efforts since the convention at Atlantic City to 
encourage and strengthen democratic elements in the 
CIO, this latest gesture appears confusing and contra- 
dictory. 


Ideologies or nationalisms? 

Speaking to 500 New York school teachers on March 
4, Thomas Hamilton, chief New York Times reporter for 
the United Nations, offered some advice on how best to 
evaluate the news. In dealing with Russia, he explained, 
we should not be “controlled by ideological considera- 
tions,” on the “basis that we are a democracy and Rus- 
sia is totalitarian.” Ideologies, he added, are “brought 
in afterwards to support views taken because of national 
interests.” This is a practical enough plan for use in deal- 
ing with Russia within the United Nations organization, 
where we are obliged to treat with Russia as if on a 
purely national basis, if we are to deal with her at all. 
But as a general norm of all aspects of American policy, 
it is far from being an accurate guide. The difficulty 
precisely with the Russian situation is that she so effec- 
tively makes nationalism serve the cause of ideologies, 
and those in Soviet Russia who fail to follow this prin- 
ciple are promptly enough purged. We need only glance 
at the latest Central Committee rulings on intensified 
Party education to see with what iron consistency all 
Soviet citizens are forced to toe the ideological line. 


Report on Eire 

Writing from Manitowa, Wisc., Mr. A. E. Duane hopes 
we shall publish in this issue an “outstanding article on 
some phase of Irish life.” Well, Prof. Robert B. Mor- 
rissey, of Manhattan College, has given us just that. 
Sorry he was crowded out this week, but you will enjoy 
reading his “Report on Eire” in the next number. 




















Washington front 









Being somewhat appalled by what I have seen in Wash- 
ington since my return from Europe, | recently asked a 
former member of Congress what he thought of the cur- 
rent situation in the body he formerly graced. His an- 
swer was terse: “shadow boxing.” He was referring par- 
ticularly to the legislative-budget debates, the hearings 
on labor legislation, the Lilienthal investigation and some 
minor matters. 

By the Monroney-LaF ollette act, after the President has 
submitted his estimates of expenditures, a joint legisla- 
tive committee must also submit its estimates. Now this 
is not an appropriation, as some may have been led to 
believe; it is a promise that when the fourteen or so ap- 
propriation measures come up, the sum total of all the 
money that is authorized will not exceed the legislative 
budget. 

There is this difference between the executive budget 
and the legislative one: the former is built from the bot- 
tom up, the latter from the top down. The President’s 
budget is the total of dozens of requests from the bu- 
reaus; the Congress simply takes that figure and lops 
from it, say six or three billion. Now Congress is not 
going to keep all the appropriation measures in mind 


at once; they are going to be passed consecutively. So, 
said my ex-congressional friend, the first ones that come 
are going to be treated generously, and, as the top over- 
all figure approaches, the last ones stingily. So all these 
weeks of debate have been wasted, he said, since nobody 
believes Congress will really cripple the various govern- 
ment agencies that will come towards the end of the 
budget list. 

Somewhat of the same unreality is found in the dis- 
cussions over labor legislation. Some of the most vocif- 
erous of those who have been demanding restrictive legis- 
lation have, it is true, been receiving a liberal education 
in labor relations where before they suffered from abys- 
mal ignorance, and so extreme demands are being quiet- 
ly dropped one by one. Besides, industry itself showed 
signs of being alarmed at some of the proposals. This 
much was clear: whatever else private enterprise was go- 
ing to be under this new Congress, it was not going to 
be free. I think it is beginning to dawn on people that 
every type of labor legislation is in some way or other 
a restriction on the liberty of action of management 
as well. 

As for the Lilienthal affair, almost everything but the 
real issue came up in the hearings, and that was: who is 
going to own or control atomic energy, the state or pri- 
vate industry? And that means we are in for a long 
siege of atomic politics to add to oil politics. 

WiLrrip Parsons 
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The bill introduced in the State of Washington last 
month (cf. Comment on the Week, February 22, p. 562), 
obliging parents to send their children to a public school 
unless excused by the local public-school superintendent, 
has been tabled “till the next time.” Senators Bienz and 
Morgan, its co-sponsors, confessed they hadn’t even read 
the bill, but had put their names to it as a favor to Joe 
Chandler, lobbyist for the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the National Education Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, Washington State 
superintendent of schools, is president. 

> Grail Publications of St. Meinrad, Indiana have 
brought out for the first time in the U. S. five of the late 
Archbishop Alban Goodier’s books: The Meaning of 
Life, The Crown of Sorrow, The School of Love, The 
Prince of Peace and Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

> Brother Patrick J. Ryan, founder of the American 
Province of the Christian Brothers of Ireland, died re- 
cently in his eightieth year. In 1906 he was appointed 
superior of the first community of Brothers to come to 
the U. S., and in 1916, when the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland became a separate Province, Brother 
Ryan was named Provincial. He held that position until 
1930. In their forty years in the United States, the 


Brothers have founded thirteen schools—including Iona 
College—in the Archdiocese of New York, as well as 
schools in Chicago, Butte, Seattle, Los Angeles, Van- 
couver, Victoria, B. C. and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
> Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, 
had a Saint Thomas Aquinas lecture on March 6. It was 
delivered by Father Gerald B. Phelan, director of Notre 
Dame’s new Medieval Institute. The subject was “The 
Originality of Saint Thomas” . . . Present enrollment at 
Barry College for Women, Miami, Florida is 260-full- 
time and 12 part-time students, compared with last 
year's full-time total of 228 students and part-time of 
16. 
> The Graduate School of St. Louis University will in- 
augurate in September, 1947 a curriculum in Public Ad- 
ministration, whose aim will be the preparation of men 
for government services. Dr. Carl Frederick Taeusch, di- 
rector of the new venture, was recently with AMGUS. 
From 1927 to 1935 he was professor in the Harvard 
School of Business Administration and from 1935 to 
1945 with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
> The Brothers of the Holy Cross (Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana), who opened a boys’ high school at West Haven, 
Conn. last September, have had plans drawn for a new 
building to be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1948. 
The present temporary building accommodates only 100. 
When the new building is completed, at an estimated cost 
of $700,000, it will have facilities for 750 students. 
A. P. F. 
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The U. S. and the world 


When Great Britain’s request that British commitments 
in Greece be taken over by the United States was being 
discussed in the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, Senator Walter George is quoted 
as having remarked: “It is an ominous situation, that 
will require a great deal of study. I don’t feel any hasty 
decision can be made.” 

Indeed it is an ominous situation. When you have lis- 
tened to the hurricane howling all night long, you fear 
to open the windows in the chill light of dawn, and see 
a turbulent flood sweeping land and houses away. Writes 
Hanson W. Baldwin, in the New York Tunes for 
March 2: 

The United States today lies squarely in the stream 

of history; it can guide that stream or be swept 

away by it. The new is inevitable; change is cer- 
tain, but that change can be either malevolent or 
salutary. The United States, more than any other 
single factor, is the key to the destiny of tomorrow; 
we alone may be able to avert the decline of West- 
ern civilization, and a reversion to nihilism and the 

Dark Ages. 

The situation in South-Eastern Europe brings the 
matter to a sharp and sudden focus, for the plain fact is 
that America’s frontiers lie now at the Dardanelles as 
they lie in the dividing line between Russian-occupied 
and U. S.-occupied Korea. But the condition of any of 
the European Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Austria, along with all 
those behind the iron curtain, tells us the same story. 

This disintegrated and panic-stricken Western world 
is dependent upon us as the source of two conditions 


> ad ° ” 
countries—“festering 


of survival in the face of the political avalanche that 
threatens it: upon our military power, and upon our 
economic wealth and stability. Upon the former factor it 
depends as the immediate absolute condition for na- 
tional existence here and now. And it depends upon our 
wealth and our stability for the prospect of its existence 
in any conceivable future. 

How and why the United States comes by these two 
capital advantages is a matter of idle speculation at this 
juncture. We gather, from all indications, that our Presi- 
dent and our State Department, as well as our more far- 
seeing Congressmen, are much more grievously concerned 
about the country’s grim responsibility than they think 
it prudent or even possible publicly to declare. What 
the last few weeks have revealed is terrifying enough. 
Yet there is even a still worse terror than that of the 
disaster which threatens to engulf us and the rest of 
the civilized world: it is the apathy and dullness of so 
large a proportion of our own people here at home, who 
either know and grasp little or nothing of what is going 
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on in the world, or else take refuge in useless recrimina- 
tions. Twisting lions’ tails, whether of the British variety 
or attached to other lesser Powers, may be an engaging 
sport in pleasanter days; but it is a poor recipe for a 
lullaby when wolves and bears are clawing at your door. 

It is not reassuring to learn that the Allied govern- 
ments in Germany have had to use stern measures in 
order to repress a resurgent nazi underground. But it 
is vastly more disquieting to envision those millions in 
a devastated, disintegrated and tyrant-ridden Europe 
who may some day describe to us how they watched 
through an endless, intolerable night for some sign of 
aid and comfort from us, until all hope expired, and 
the United States abandoned the world God had en- 
trusted to its wisdom and might, and in so doing lost its 
own soul, 

The Monnet plan in France, the fuel regulations in 
England, are among the stark sacrifices other countries 
have imposed upon themselves in the battle for survival. 
When any course outside of madness calls upon us to 
exert but a fraction of such efforts in our own behalf and 
that of humanity, the least we can do is to arouse our 
nation from its easy slumbers. 


More than a salary question 


Teachers’ strikes and threats of strikes are at the moment 
focusing public attention exclusively on the inadequacy 
of salaries paid to teachers all over the country. And 
it is quite generally agreed that the salary situation 
must have priority. But this is no reason for losing sight 
of other inadequacies which are no less important and 
scarcely less urgent. Needed improvement in American 
education involves much besides a salary adjustment. 

It involves increased local and State (and probably 
Federal) financial support of education; it involves the 
expenditure, immediately, of a good part of this increased 
financial support for the rehabilitation of rural schools; 
it involves better teachers and better teaching. 

Of course increased spending of national income for 
education would not automatically cure our educational 
ills. And an argument could be made that a great deal 
of the money spent on education is frittered away on 
pedagogical fads or costly gadgets. But the fact remains 
that an inadequate proportion of our national income 
is earmarked for education—2.7 per cent in 1929 when 
the income was $83 billion, and (strangely enough! ) 
5 per cent in 1932 when the income had dropped to a 
mere $40 billion. Today’s percentage is only 1.5, or two 
and a half billion dollars. Five per cent of present income 
would be more than $7 billion. 

Proof that the amount necessary for education goes 
considerably beyond the present two and a half billion 














is clear from Benjamin Fine’s survey of rural schools 
in the New York Times for February 19. He concludes 
that nearly 10 million farm children now receive a Grade 
B schooling. Some 100,000 one-room schools are still 
in operation, and the number is not a great deal higher 
only because the shortage of teachers has deprived many 
communities of even a one-room school. As soon as the 
salary question is solved, high priority should be given 
to the betterment of rural education. 

And there must be better teachers and better teaching. 
Eleven of the fifteen conclusions drawn by Fine from his 
recent survey of U. S. education are closely connected 
with raising the quality of teaching. For example: 
requirement of a minimum of five years of education be- 
yond high school for teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools; a thorough reorganization of teacher train- 
ing institutions; a sound recruitment program for 
attracting superior students to the teaching profession. 

Yet success of a recruitment program would demand— 
in addition to better pay—such reforms and improve- 
ments as the following: a single salary schedule for 
teachers in primary and secondary schools with equal 
professional training; adequate tenure and _ retirement 
laws and policies; better working conditions for teachers 
as regards extra-curricular and clerical duties, size of 
classes, suitableness of equipment, etc. 

Better material to start with and a vastly improved 
teacher-training program would have an_incalculably 
great influence on the whole education question in the 
U. S. The teaching profession would soon take heart; 
the public would give it the recognition it wants arid the 
support it needs; and Basil Gildersleeve’s prediction 
would be verified: that the greatness of a nation depends 
on the excellence of its educational system and thé edu- 
cational system is as great as its teachers—‘“thoroughly 
possessed of their subject, fervid in their love of the 
vocation, affluent in illustration, watchful, inventive.” 

We must pay much better salaries, but we should pay 
them only to better teachers. 


Catholics and relief 


Starvation and hunger do not wait: Nor does the misery 
which arises from cold, lack of clothing and shelter, lack 
of medical attention. People cannot rebuild homes, 
schools, farms, factories, public works, when they are 
too hungry and cold to summon up energy. Nor can they 
hope and plan for renewed economic and social life, for 
religious activities and cultural programs, when their 
waking hours are filled with fear that the morrow will 
bring only continued want. 

Since the war’s end and before it, we Americans 
through private agencies and our Government have has- 
tened to the aid of war’s victims. Having fought the war 
at great expense we did not wish to lose the peace by 
turning our backs on those still too weak to help them- 
selves. There was evident, moreover, the obligation in 
justice and charity to do what we could to lighten the 
burden of suffering humanity in extreme need, whatever 
may have been their relation to us in the war just over. 


The need for relief is not yet passed. Former President 
Hoover’s report on Germany and his testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee reveal one thing, 
that the requests for relief funds made to Congress by 
President Truman are exceedingly modest in the face of 
the actual situation. The needs in Japan, Korea, China 
are not fully known. If they were we should probably 
see already that the $350,000,000 asked by President 
Truman will have to be supplemented later by deficiency 
appropriations. In at least the half-year until harvests, if 
we do not help, much that has thus far been accomplished 
through relief will be undone. 

In this scene of misery and want non-governmental 
relief plays a vital part. Voluntary agencies complement 
the work of government and reach special situations and 
persons who might otherwise go unhelped. Moreover 
what is given through such agencies has a double value, 
since it manifests a spirit of generosity and sense of 
responsibility which may well be absent from the tax- 
collected dollar. 

\ religious sponsored relief program, such as that of 
War Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, in addition to giving impartial general assistance, 
aids needy church groups and institutions in their efforts 
to rebuild the religious life of war-torn peoples. All vol- 
untary agencies, War Relief Services included, have in 
addition continual requests from individuals and families 
seeking help in rising from the demoralizing status of 
displaced persons. The demands upon these agencies are 
many; the good they can do is limited by lack of funds. 

All that is asked by voluntary agencies and even by 
our government is as nothing in comparison with typical 
national outlays on luxuries and recreation. Annually our 
tobaceo bill passes the $3,000,000,000 mark. Expendi- 
tures for cosmetics and movies are in the same category. 
In 1945 the national bill for liquor was over $7,000,- 
000,000. War Relief Services has in turn asked but a 
very modest sum, $5,000,000. How small it is can be 
appreciated only when one studies the need, the sums 
asked by other groups, and the fact that Catholics num- 
ber alrnost one-fifth of our population. 

In the year ahead, the eyes of the nation and the world 
will be 


agencies. They are a symbol of the spirit of Christian 


turned upon our Christian church-sponsored 


charity and the sense of justice which it is hoped are 
alive among us. Concrete manifestations in the form of 
greatly increased relief budgets are a sounder manifesta- 
tion of these virtues than any amount of sympathy for 
suffering peoples or regret over communist ascendency. 

Now is the time for each Catholic to prove that he 
understands the truly universal mission of the Christian 
faith, and to show that he shares in Christ’s practical 
interest in the temporal welfare of men. The beatitudes, 
the miracles of the loaves, the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, the condemnation of those who overlook their 
brother’s bodily wants, are a lesson to us at this time. 
More perhaps than we know, the spiritual future of the 
world and the moral growth of ourselves, depend upon 
present ability to see the value of men’s souls beneath 


their needy bodies. 
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The Gwynne bill 


In passing the so-called Gwynne bill (HR 2157) by a 
six-to-one vote on February 28, the House of Representa- 
tives gravely imperilled the effectiveness of three Federal 
laws—the Davis-Bacon Act, the Walsh-Healy Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. As an indication of the way 
the wind is blowing these days on Capitol Hill, this ac- 
tion has ominous overtones. All these laws represent in 
one way or another a wise and necessary concern on the 
part of the Government for the welfare of the nation’s 
wage-earners. They were necessary at the time they were 
passed, and they are still necessary today. Apparently, 
the Republican leadership in the House has forgotten 
nothing during its sixteen-year absence from power, and 
has learned nothing. 

The Gwynne bill is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the portal-to-portal suits filed during recent 
months by many unions on behalf of their members, and 
the second with the filing of claims in the future under 
the three acts mentioned above. 

With respect to the first part of the bill, which pro- 
hibits the maintenance of portal suits in all State and 
Federal Courts, whether or not the suits were filed prior 
to the enactment of the bill, it is questionable if this 
ex-post-facto legislation is either necessary or constitu- 
tional. No doubt many of the portal suits were impru- 
dently and even frivolously filed and have no chance, 
especially since Judge Picard’s decision in the Mt. Clem- 
ens Case, of standing up in Court. Indeed, a number of 
them have been already been withdrawn. The grave 
fears, then, that have been expressed over the solvency 
of American business no longer have much urgency or 
basis. On the other hand, some of the suits are well 
founded and it ill becomes Congress to interfere with 
their settlement by the Courts. 

But it is not this controversial section of the bill which 
concerns us here. Even if Congress is justified in out- 
lawing all the portal suits that have been filed, and in 
accomplishing this goal by depriving the Courts of juris- 
diction and passing an ex-post-facto law, that is still no 
excuse for emasculating sound legislation to protect 
American workers. Yet this is exactly what the second 
part of the Gwynne bill would do. 

In several important respects the bill weakens the en- 
forcement provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
It stipulates that actions for recovery of wages, overtime 
compensation and damages must be commenced within 
one year after the alleged violation; it permits an em- 
ployer who follows purely advisory rulings of the Admin- 
istrator or his deputies to plead good faith as a defense; 
it exempts employers from paying for work performed 
if by contract or custom such work had not been com- 
pensated in the past; it permits claims to be settled pri- 
vately and forbids their assignment to others; it pro- 
hibits courts from assessing liquidated damages unless 
the employer has acted in bad faith. 

It will be obvious that the one-year limitation on filing 
claims will gravely weaken the Act and lead unscrupulous 


employers to take risks which are now reckoned too 
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dangerous. They will be encouraged to do this by the 
fact 1) that individual employes, when not protected by 
a union, may be ignorant of their rights or fearful of 
starting a suit even though they may know them; and 
2) that, even if a suit is filed, they can compromise it 
with their employes. If by some chance the suit should 
come to trial, they can plead the custom in their plant 
or their state of mind. All this encourages those employ- 
ers who are prone to cut corners and are a menace to 
their competitors and to all American business. 

For the most part unionized employes can take care 
of themselves. It is the unorganized worker who needs 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Agency which administers it. The Gwynne bill weakens 
this protection and exposes the honorable employer to 
unfair competition. If the House is sincerely interested 
in remedying the defects in the present law, it has merely 
to define the work week or give the Administrator of 
the act, after consultation with industry and labor groups, 
the power to do so. Such a provision would give the 
honest employer all the protection he needs. 


America and Africa 


Despite connections going back for centuries, Africa is 
still the Dark Continent to most Americans. Very timely, 
therefore, is the recent statement on Africa issued by a 
sub-committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace as an introduction to a coming Sympo- 
sium. World leadership has been thrust upon the United 
States; our national well-being, and perhaps our very 
survival, depends upon our accepting it and using it 
well; but responsibility still sits somewhat uneasily on 
our shoulders. 

Besides the obvious connection with Africa residing 
in the fact that some thirteen million of our people have 
their racial roots there, and the lest obvious connections 
of international trade and commerce, we have assumed 
definite responsibilities in Africa as a result of our mem- 
bership in the UN Trusteeship Council and our sponsor- 
ship of the Atlantic Charter. Unless we wish to make 
mockery of our given word, we are bound to do our 
part in bringing the dependent peoples to independence 
or self-government. 

Africa has long been the battleground of conflicting 
imperial interests, in face of which human rights inevi- 
tably took second place. The day of the empires is over; 
the non-white peoples of the world will not endure much 
longer to be ruled for the benefit of the white minority. 
The transition from colonial status to independence will 
be made; it depends largely on us whether it will be 
made peacefully. 

The subject peoples of the Dark Continent are looking 
to us for support; if they do not get it, they will look 
to the other world Power that stands ready to promise 
so much. We cannot afford to be outbid by communism. 
We must offer a substantial program of human rights. 
And with African eyes fixed closely on America, our of- 
fers will sound hollow and unsubstantial unless they are 
first implemented at home. 7 














The Bishops’ 
relief campaign 


America is glad to offer this article by Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati, Chairman of the American Bish- 
ops’ campaign for relief to war victims. The Archbishop 
makes it clear that American Catholics 
have an inescapable obligation to do 





Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O. P. 


their part. 





During the week of March 16 to 22, the Bishops’ Relief 
Campaign for Victims of War will be conducted through- 
out the United States. The Bishops, at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, November, 1946, expressed the hope 
that the sum of at least $5,000,000 could be raised 
through the efforts of their priests and laity. 

One hundred dioceses will begin the campaign on 
March 16. A few dioceses have already concluded it. 
Sixteen dioceses will make their appeal at a later date. 

Our Holy Father, on learning of the decision of the 
Bishops to have another relief campaign, addressed to 
the American Hierarchy on February 8, 1947, the fol- 
lowing cablegram, personally signed: 

As a note of truly consoling hope and encourage- 

ment, amid the saddening perusal of daily reports 

of widespread hunger, bitter suffering and want, 
there has come to Us, in recent days, word of the 
decision reached by the Hierarchy of the United 

States to sponsor again this year, amongst Our be- 

loved children in America, a special appeal for an 

ever-greater participation in Our universal mission 
of mercy to the most abandoned and needy of God’s 
creatures. The assurance of your continued and re- 
doubled support in this humanitarian effort, the 
necessity for which is daily becoming more mani- 
fest, is, indeed, a source of profound satisfaction to 

Us, as We endeavor with the limix. ¢ resources at 

Our disposal to come to the aid of ‘'¢ millions of 

victims of the recent world conflict, left in so des- 

perate a state of harrowing uncertainty, misery and 
abject need. This pitiable situation, existing so gen- 
erally amongst many peoples, must call forth the 
generous succor of the more fortunate members of 
their common humanity, especially on behalf of 
those homeless individuals and separated families, 
so cruelly dispossessed of habitation and holdings, 
and dispersed far from their own countries, among 
whom are to be numbered countless members of the 
clergy and religious orders and congregations. In 
this great work of charity We welcome, with cordial 
appreciation and heartfelt gratitude, the unstinting 
cooperation of the zealous American Hierarchy, 
clergy and faithful in their ardent desire to assist 
Us in Our efforts to extend to all, without distinc- 
tion, the helping hand of sympathetic love. As an 
earnest of bountiful, celestial favor, and from Our 
paternal heart, gladdened by this generous initiative 
with its hopeful promise of assistance to Our chil- 
dren in dire need, We impart to our venerable breth- 
ren of the Episcopacy and to all those who may in 
any way respond to their urgent plea, our special 

Apostolic Blessing —PIUS PP XII 

On Ash Wednesday, February 19, more than 2,500,000 
Catholic children of America were addressed, for the 
first time in the history of our country, by the reigning 
Pontiff. The radio address of His Holiness was simple 
and touching. His words will inspire our children to 
make sacrifices during the season of Lent. Their little 


offerings will mean sacrifices of priceless value for starv- 


ing and sick children throughout Europe and Asia. 
All through Western Europe child welfare work must 
be continued on a large scale, if we are to save the lives 
of millions of the little ones. The Holy Father, in his 
address to the school children of America, deploring the 
sad conditions of millions of children in Europe and the 
Far East, said: 
They are young boys and girls just your age, and 
they, too, should be growing up happy and healthy. 
Instead, they are falling victims to dread disease. 
They are hungry, some of them are starving, and 
many of them are going to die so very young. They 
shiver in the cold, their clothes are thin and worn, 
many have only rags to cover their frail bodies, have 
no stockings, no shoes. And their mothers, who love 
them just as much as your mothers love you, can 
give them only a bite to eat at the end of the day. 
What is sadder? Thousands of these children have 
no fathers or mothers to take care of them. They 
died during the terrible war and these children now 
walk the city streets, wander over country roads 
little conscious of the perils around them, and at 
night must look for some shelter in cold cellars or 
are crowded together in rude barracks, only te be- 
gin another lonesome, aimless, dangerous day when 
the sun comes up again. 


Our ex-President, Mr. Hoover, makes the statement, 
regarding countries in Europe recently visited, that fifty 
per cent of the children are undernourished. He includes 
children from six to fifteen years of age. It is consoling 
to know that all the children of our Catholic schools in 
the United States are making sacrifices during Lent by 
putting in their mite boxes from day to day small coins 
which represent many acts of self-denial. Our Holy Father 
expresses his august thanks to our children; so also do 
the Bishops, priests, brothers, and sisters of our schools. 

The problem of the resettlement of displaced persons 
is one of major importance. The condition of these per- 
sons is desperate. There are probably more than 1,250,- 
000 displaced persons whose sad plight calls out to the 
whole human family for help and mercy. 

The problem of hundreds of thousands of aged per- 
sons, as well as those that are physically and mentally 
handicapped, cannot be solved by resettlement in their 
homeland. For many this is not possible or even desir- 
able. Long-term institutional care is necessary and will 
be provided so far as resources permit. Catholic charity 
is guided by the immutable principle of the sublime dig- 
nity of every human person and of the priceless value 
of every human soul. Catholic charity not only in prin- 
ciple but in fact must oppose the totalitarian directives 
that forcibly starve or permit the slow death of individ- 
uals who give no promise of service to their country. 

Catholic charity must attempt to do what it can for 
the religious needs of displaced persons. We must serve 
them in the fields of education and recreation, especially 
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in those centers where human deterioration is inevitable 
because of the degrading routine of camp life and the 
utter hopelessness of their future. 

The cost of the campaign and of the administration of 
the charity of the bishops to the victims of war will be 
held to a minimum. In the past it has been less than two 
per cent. The same low figure will prevail this year. It is 
possible for Catholic charity to be distributed on this 
basis because 22,000 volunteers, recruited principally 
from the local agencies of the countries that receive re- 
lief, are giving their time and services in distributing 
food, clothing and medicine. A glorious chapter of noble, 
self-sacrificing work can be written about the 22,000 
volunteers who have been and are distributing the charity 
of the American bishops. Many of these 22,000 persons 
who are sacrificing themselves for their impoverished 
and suffering neighbors are themselves living in extreme 
poverty. 

Many campaigns are being conducted this year for 
relief and rehabilitation by religious groups. The United 
Jewish Appeal is asking for $170,000,000; the American 
Orthodox Federation (Jewish), $5,000,000; the Southern 
Baptist Church has set a goal of $10,000,000, and the 
Northern Baptist Church, $14,000,000; the Methodist 
Church, $25,000,000; the Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
$10,000,000; the American Friends Service Committee 
(Quaker), $7,235,840; the Brethren Service Committee 
(Church of the Brethren), $1,114,300; Congregational 
Christian Church, $6,000,000; Presbyterian Restoration 
Fund (large portion for relief), $27,000,000; United 
Service to China, Inc., $8,000,000; American Relief for 
Poland, $12,500,000; Greek War Relief Association, Inc., 
$12,000,000; Church World Service, Inc. (Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches), $12,000,000; National Board of 
YWCA, $2,100,000. 

Many other agencies are making appeals for smaller 
amounts. The total of the many appeals amounts to 
$407.272,420. In this grand total the sum of the Bishops’ 
Relief Campaign is not included. In comparison to the 
goal these various agencies have set for themselves, our 
appeal for $5,000,000 is relatively small. 

Religious communities throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, despite the fact that they 
are assisting the members of their own orders, congre- 
gations and societies in Europe and in the Far East, 
wish to have some part in the charity dispensed by the 
Holy Father and the Bishops. The hundreds of societies 
and fraternal organizations likewise wish to participate. 
These gifts of religious institutes, societies or organiza- 
tions can best be sent directly to the local Ordinary or 
to the relief organization designated by him. 

To reach even the minimum goal of $5,000,000 which 
the bishops have set, will mean doubling the offerings of 
1946. Many of the smaller dioceses in previous cam- 
paigns have made heroic efforts. It will be practically 
impossible for the bishops of the small and mission dio- 
ceses to double or treble their collections of previous 
years. Any notable increase in the gifts to the bishops’ 
campaign of charity for war victims must come from the 
larger centers of our population. 
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Mr. Green goes 
to Congress 


Benjamin L. Masse 








With sturdy unanimity the topflight labor leaders who 
paraded before the Senate and House Committees on 
Labor refused to have any truck with the plethora of 
labor bills pending before the 80th Congress. “The large 
number of proposals now before the Committee,” the 
silver-haired, septuagenarian chief of the AFL, William 
Green, told the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on February 18, “are ill-considered in the ex- 
treme.” And he added: 

I say with full conviction and full sincerity that their 
enactment would produce such great industrial con- 
fusion as to seriously undermine the present world 
position of the United States. They are premised on 
an assumption that is entirely without merit, name- 
ly, that our problems in labor-management relations 
stem from alleged excesses in the practices of trade 
unions. The truth is, of course, that most, if not all, 
of those problems result from basic new forces that 
have developed under the changed circumstances of 
the past fifteen years—such as our expanded econ- 
omy and our great advancement in machine produc- 
tion with resulting manpower displacement; the dis- 
locations and adjustments caused by the depression; 
the war and the postwar period; and the emergence 
of certain economic and social truths. 

Although other labor leaders were more specific on 
the causes of the wave of postwar strikes—CIO President 
Philip Murray stressed the mischievous effects of huge 
corporation profits and Walter Reuther, in his usual 
vivid, competent fashion, emphasized the unrest of work- 
ers stemming from inflated prices—Mr. Green epitomized 
the viewpoint of labor brass. Even if Mr. Murray con- 
ceded that jurisdictional strikes were indefensible and 
Mr. Green. under heavy fire before the House Commit- 
tee, retreated slightly and said the AFL would not oppose 
amendments to present labor law granting “free speech” 
to employers, requiring union registration and the filing 
of financial statements, both the AFL and CIO remained 
adamantly opposed to the brew being cooked on Capitol 
Hill. They may have to drink it, but by all that is holy 
they are going to have no part in stirring it. 

To the millions of people in this country who by rea- 
son of economic self-interest, education and social posi- 
tion are not inclined to sympathize with organized labor 
anyway, this un-cooperative attitude of top labor leader- 
ship has appeared arrogant and insulting. In their minds 
it justifies more than ever the tough disciplinary legis- 
lation which anti-labor congressmen are pushing. Even 
to many of labor’s friends the policy followed by the 
union leaders has seemed tactless and needlessly exasper- 
ating. On a number of occasions, as these powerful men 
gave their testimony, friendly Senators like Morse of 
Oregon and Ives of New York pointed out that the state 
of industrial relations today was not exactly perfect, that 
legislation of some sort was certain to be written, that 











labor leaders would be wise in helping the legislators to 
draft constructive laws. But almost to a man, the labor 
leaders would have none of it. 

The writer of this essay finds himself in the difficult— 
and unpopular—position of both approving and disap- 
proving the performance which Messrs. Green, Murray 
and their followers have been giving on Capitol Hill. To 
the extent that labor leaders have argued that present 
legislative proposals would not affect the real causes of 
industrial unrest today and, had they been in force last 
year, would not have prevented ninety per cent of the 
postwar strikes, he agrees with them. He agrees also that 
most of the projected laws, especially those sponsored 
by Senator Ball, are ill-digested and would increase 
rather than diminish industrial unrest. He feels, however, 
that abuses within the labor movement are somewhat 
more serious than the leadership of organized labor is 
willing to admit, that relations between labor and man- 
agement can and must be improved, and that some wise- 
ly-drawn legislation can be of a assistance in both re- 
spects. Accordingly, he regrets the decision of top AFL 
and CIO leadership to adopt a negative attitude. 

Newspaper reports of the hearings in Washington, 
however, have not dealt kindly or objectively with the 
testimony of labor big-wigs, and the average reader, who 
may not be very well acquainted with these matters, has 
probably gotten the impression that they are stupid and 
arrogant men and that there is very little to be said for 
their position. It might be helpful, therefore, toward the 
formation of an intelligent public opinion to review here 
the chief points in President Green’s testimony before 
the Senate Committee. In defense of labor’s traditional 
attitudes he said practically all that can be said. 

Cooling-Off Period. A bill introduced by Senators Ball, 
Taft and Smith (S.55) provides for the establishment of 
a Federal Mediation Board and stipulates that no strike 
or lockout may take place while the Board is trying to 
settle the dispute by mediation or conciliation or for a 
period of sixty days following intervention of the Board. 

Although Mr. Green could see no sense in creating 
another government agency and suggested that the same 
goal the Senators were aiming at could be achieved by 
strengthening the U. S. Conciliation Service, he reserved 
his heavy fire for the “cooling-off’ period. He argued 
1) that this provision violated an essential liberty—the 
right to strike—and would impose on workers involun- 
tary servitude in violation of the Thirteenth Amendment; 
2) that it supposes that unions act precipitately in call- 
ing a strike and with no regard to the general welfare, 
which he held to be untrue; 3) that it is impractical, 
since “it has not worked in the past, as overwhelmingly 
shown by our experience under the War Labor Disputes 
Act”; 4) that it would make many strikes ineffective, 
especially in seasonal industries, and would weaken 
others through putting the employer on guard and de- 
priving labor of the “timing element”; 5) that it would 
weaken collective bargaining by forcing unions to de- 
velop their differences with employers quickly in order 
to invoke the services of the Mediation Board and thus 
start the sixty-day waiting period as soon as possible. 


Dues check-off and welfare junds. The Ball-Taft-Smith 
bill attempts to prevent the bribery of union officials and 
to regulate the establishment of welfare funds by a 
sweeping prohibition against employer payments or con- 
tributions to unions or union officials. Certain exceptions 
are listed, but the dues check-off is not among them. To 
this omission Mr. Green objected on the ground that the 
check-off is a custom of long standing, having existed 
for more than forty years in some industries, and that it 
widely prevails today in American industry. He objected 
strongly to a provision specifying the limited purposes 
for which welfare funds might be established, noting that 
unemployment benefits had been excluded. There are 
funds already in existence, he explained, which either 
provide benefits for unemployed workers or create jobs 
for them, and he held this purpose to be legitimate and 
conducive to industrial peace: . 

Management is always the first to cry out against 
strikes conducted against labor-saving devices. Un- 
der Section 201 of S.55 labor is prevented from 
attempting, through the process of collective bar- 
gaining, to achieve a condition which will make such 
strikes unnecessary. 

Secondary boycotts, minority and jurisdictional strikes. 
Section 204 of S.55 forbids all secondary boycotts under 
threat of fine or improvement, liability for triple damages 
and use of the injunction. It outlaws strikes by minority 
groups and all jurisdictional strikes. 

Mr. Green’s attack on this section followed traditional 
lines. If the secondary boycott is outlawed, labor would 
be compelled by law to destroy the very standards it has 
fought to achieve. Long ago, he reminded the Senators, 
Justice Brandeis held, in the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany case, that “it is lawful for all members of a union 
by whomever employed to refuse to handle materials 
whose production weakens the union.” Furthermore, a 
ban on all secondary boycotts would hurt the fair em- 
ployer and encourage the return of sweatshops with all 
their intolerable evils. It would also legitimatize an ua- 
American type of competi- 
tion based solely on the ex- 
ploitation of human beings. 
Until employers are willing 
to relinquish their right to 
refuse to deal with other em- 
ployers whose business prac- 
tices are hurtful to them, 
unions will not surrender their right to refuse to deal 
with employers whose practices are harmful to their 
members. 

The AFL President pointed out that under the Wagner 
Act an employer is obliged to bargain only with majority 
unions. Consequently, S$.55, by declaring illegal strikes 
for recognition or for improvement of wages, hours or 
working conditions in all cases where the employer is 
not required by law to recognize or bargain with a union, 
in fact outlaws all strikes by minority groups. “But it is 
a basic right of any citizen of a free country to cease 
employment at any time . . 





. singly or in the company 
of a minority of his fellow workers, or in the company 
of all his fellow workers.” Accordingly, Mr. Green con- 
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cluded, any flat limitation of this right is undemocratic 
and contrary to the Thirteenth Amendment. 

With respect to jurisdictional disputes he said that the 
AFL had made great progress toward resolving them 
without stoppages of production, and that, in any case, 
this problem ought to be settled by labor itself. Further- 
more, in times of depression or of an overcrowded labor 
market, “when striking is the only alternative to starv- 
ing,” are such strikes to be outlawed? He could see no 
moral justification for a ban on jurisdictional strikes 
until our society is prepared to offer jobs to all who are 
willing to work. 

Closed shop. In discussing Senator Ball’s bill to out- 
law the closed shop and all other types of union security 
(S.105), Mr. Green recalled more than a hundred years 
of history and gave the five following objectives which 
organized labor believes can be effectively achieved only 
through the union shop: 

1. Job security and protection from employer dis- 
crimination by removal of motives to discharge or 
demote because of union activity; 

2. Equality of bargaining power, with consequent 
betterment of working conditions by insuring labor 
unity in the contest for a fair share of the joint 
products of capital and labor; 

3. Protection of working standards by preventing 
cutthroat wage competition by non-union employes; 

4. Equality of sacrifice by insuring that all who 
enjoy union wages and working conditions, achieved 
through years of struggle and deprivation, share in 
the costs of such benefits as members of the union 
rather than as “free riders,” and 

5. The preservation and maintenance of organiza- 
tion once organization has been achieved so as to 
free union energies for constructive rather than de- 
fensive uses. 

In addition to these basic reasons, Mr. Green described 
the chaos that would result if the open shop were made 
compulsory. Seventy-five per cent of all workers covered 
today by union agreements are embraced under some 
form of union security. In many of these argeements, 
there is a no-strike clause and this clause is contingent 
on the union-shop clause. As the one goes, so goes the 
other, because “only by exercising the disciplinary power 
granted by the closed-shop contract can the union hope 
to fulfill its commitment to prevent strikes.” 

The “right-to-work” argument the AFL spokesman 
stigmatized as “propagandistic hog-wash.” He thought it 
ironic that employers who had enforced for years such 
vicious practices as the black list should now be so 
solicitous about the individual employe’s right to work. 
And he continued: 

It is organized labor, and not these groups, to whom 

the right to work is truly precious. It goes without 

saying that trade unionism is built and dependent 
upon that very right. But we deny that any person is 
denied his right to work when his failure to obtain 
employment in a union shop is due only to his own 

voluntary act in refusing to become or remain a 

union member although membership is open to him 

under reasonable terms. As well might an attorney 
who refuses to join and pay dues to an integrated 
bar association assert that he has thereby been de- 
prived of the right to practice his profession. 

In closing his testimony on this point, President Green 
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commended to the Senators a study prepared by Father 
Jerome L. Toner, of St. Martin’s College, whose book, 
The Closed Shop, was published several years ago by the 
American Council on Public Affairs. Oddly enough, two 
weeks later Father Toner followed Mr. Green before the 
Committee and included in his statement the following 
passage: 

[This bill] contains one feature which I believe 

would cause endless trouble. That is the prohibition 

of the closed-shop agreements with unions. The 
unions, which have fought long and hard for the 
closed-shop agreements, would resent such a provi- 
sion bitterly. I think it would increase industrial 
strife rather than promote harmony in labor rela- 
tions. 

Those words, Father Toner explained, were spoken on 

February 10, 1941 by Senator Ball, author of S.105! 

Industry-wide bargaining. In his zeal to accomplish 
something or other, Senator Ball has introduced another 
bill (S.133) which would have the effect of destroying 
industry-wide collective bargaining. This bill ordains 
that no union representing employes in a particular trade 
or industry may bargain collectively on a national or 
regional basis. To close every loophole, it stipulates fur- 
ther that no two labor organizations in the same industry 
may join to impose the same wage pattern. Thus, organ- 
ized labor would be prevented from eliminating wage 
competition either through a single agreement with em- 
ployers, or by provisions in union constitutions which 
forbid affiliates to accept compensation below a stated 
minimum. 

“Retrogressive” was Mr. Green’s characterization of 
this proposal. He asserted that it would nullify the con- 
gressional declaration of thirty years ago that “the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce” and would stem the whole evolution of the trade- 
union movement. At some length, he explained that the 
economic interest of all workers in an industry is inter- 
dependent, that the working conditions of each affect the 
working conditions of all, that by a natural and inevitable 
tendency unions attempt to extend their influence over 
as wide an area as possible, that the Supreme Court on a 
number of occasions has recognized the reasonableness 
of this policy. He showed how industry-wide bargaining 
had eliminated the “sweat shop” from the garment in- 
dustry and had contributed to the stability of the stove, 
soil-pipe, railroad, pottery and other industries. If Sen- 
ator Ball’s bill became law, he could see ahead only 
industrial chaos, unequal pay for equal work, and a gen- 
eral depression of living standards. 

This synopsis scarcely does justice to Mr. Green’s de- 
tailed presentation to the Senate committee, and I have 
been forced to omit entirely his criticism of $.360, Sen- 
ator Ball’s bill to revise the Wagner Act. But the reader 
will see, at least, that there is much more to be said in 
behalf of labor than press accounts of the hearings in 
Washington would indicate. Admittedly some of Mr, 
Green’s arguments do not overwhelm an objective ob- 
server, but on other occasions he scores heavily, so 
heavily, indeed, as to cast doubt on many of the labor 
proposals before the 80th Congress. 
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Our exports during last December were valued at 
$1,094,000,000. General imports in that month were 
valued at only $536,000,000. That period of trading was 
wofully “out of balance.” In November, our exports 
were valued at $987,000,000 and our imports at only 
$481,000,000. And that period was also “out of balance.” 

The goose hangs high, however, as we ship goods— 
good things—to our neighbors over the many seas and 
take back one half as many good things and promises 
to pay at some future time. The goose hangs high, away 
up there in the scales where our heavy weight has 
boosted him, and soon he may be out of reach. 

The scales are out of balance. In 1946, our total ex- 
ports were valued at $9,738,000,000 and our imports at 
slightly less than $5,000,000,000. In the preceding year 
—a war and lendlease year—the value of exports was 
only slightly more than in the peace-year of 1946. In 
that preceding year, the exports were valued at $9,806,- 
000,000 and the imports at slightly more than $4,000,- 
000,000. The scales of trade are wofully out of balance, 
but these scales will weigh exceedingly fine at some 
future date. 

It is trite, of course, to state that trade must flow in a 
two-way stream, but it is not useless to state and restate 
this obvious fact. Money is only a medium of exchange. 
Goods are exchanged. Gold is a commodity, one which 
has been made to glitter, but there is a limit to the need 
for any commodity and especially so when you already 
own most of the world’s supply. Sometime and somehow, 
through gifts or cancellation of debts, or adjustment of 
debts, or lend-lease agreements, the scales are forced to 
weigh exceedingly fine, and a balance is established in 
sufficient degree to permit a renewal of commerce. 

The economist, like all other social scientists, tries to 
be objective. He realizes that some groups of men, usu- 
ally called “liberals,” are inclined to favor a freer degree 
of trade and that other groups of men, usually called 
“conservatives,” are inclined to support trade restrictions 
in some degree. These restrictions have often been called 
“the protective tariff.” The economist, who in this in- 
stance is also a professor, must regard it as a duty to 
present all facets of this controversial question and re- 
serve only the right to stress those facets which appeal 
to him as being most important. 

Let us look, first, at the businessmen in the United 
States, because they greatly influence the decisions of 
their representatives in Congress on this question. They 
favor “full employment” (in using that phrase, I mean 
a “high level of employment.”) They also agree on the 
obvious, that foreign trade is a means of assuring full 
employment. They would agree that the depression-born 
and war-nurtured barriers and blockades to commerce 
must be removed. They would agree that multi-lateralism 


is desirable. But all would not agree that a reduction of 
tariffs is necessary to develop “full employment.” 

The United States has long been a protective-tariff 
nation. Now we seem to be at the first real testing point 
where we must determine whether we really intend to 
reduce tariffs. The question of tariffs and the associated 
issues revolve largely around the “reciprocal trade pro- 
gram,” or those trade agreements fostered by Cordell 
Hull in his effort to develop a good neighbor policy. It 
will be recalled that Congress authorized the Executive 
Departments to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
which could result in a maximum reduction of 50 per 
cent in tariff rates, or less than 50 per cent, of course. 
Then later, reduction of another 50 per cent maximum, 
was permitted. 

In the six years, 1934 to 1941, the maximum reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent was applied to only 24 per cent of 
the dutiable imports. An additicnal 18 per cent of im- 
ports were reduced by less than 50 per cent. In 1945, the 
Trade Agreements Act permitted the additional reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent and it is at that provision that some 
Republican high-tariff advocates are striking. But reports 
show that by January 1, 1945 the tariff rate on 42 per 
cent of dutiable imports had been reduced by 50 per 
cent, and on an additional 20 per cent of items the reduc- 
tion was less than 50 per cent, though often near it. 

Perhaps it would now be well to review the history of 
commerce after the first World War because, it seems, 
we are confronted with similar facts and problems. 

It has been, and is, a commonplace to blame the 
trading troubles of the world on the American tariff 
laws of 1922 and 1930. But what is not said is that 
following World War I the re-arrangement of political 
boundaries in Central Europe, extensive changes in the 
channels of trade and in the pattern of production, and 
the advances of industrial technology brought a whole 
series of tariff walls into being. 

There is common agreement that the private loans to 
Europe, arranged by American banks, and the invest- 
ment ef American funds abroad greatly assisted in pro- 
viding the means by which dollar exchange was available 
to buy American exports. There is also general agree- 
ment that whatever repayments we received on official 
loans of World War I were merely German reparations 
payments which found their way to the United States 
via Rome, Paris and London. Then we need only recall 
the stories of the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan and the 
Hoover moratorium, growing out of a series of German 
crises. Add to those stories the history of the American 
businessmen’s decisions not to lend further funds to 
Europe after the middle "twenties and then recall that the 
result was the European business recession which finally 
was reflected in the United States in 1929. 
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Our commercial history would show that until 1914 
the United States was not consequential as an exporter 
of manufactured goods. But after 1919 the world made 
a path to our doors to get our machine-made goods of 
high quality and of low price—even though that same 
world pretended to be amused at our industrial activity. 
Because the United States was a poor importer, we took 
gold in lieu of an exchange of goods. Finally, in 1931, 
England had paid out all of her free gold and was forced 
to suspend gold payments. She retained sufficient gold to 
support her domestic currency, and her domestic prices 
remained firm. But foreign prices for English goods fell, 
and English goods appeared to be a bargain in terms of 
foreign currencies. England’s problem, at that time, was 
to overcome a depression and to increase trade. Soon the 
battle of shifting currency values and of stabilization 
funds was in full swing with one influence trying to 
keep the English currency depreciated and another try- 
ing to prevent its managed depreciation. 

It would be helpful to put together the parts of this 
general picture as we have developed them up to this 
point. 

Our international trade, measured in terms of exports 
and imports, has been seriously out of balance, and the 
latest figures for trade during the last two months of 
1946 indicate that the unbalanced condition is not being 
relieved. A balance must be had, at some time and in 
some way, either through the sound exchange of goods 
and services for goods and services, or through promises 
to pay at some future time. 

Business men desire a high level of employment and 
actually agree on many proposals to effect “full employ- 
ment.” But they do not agree that further reduction in 
tariff rates is necessary to facilitate international com- 
merce and thus strengthen the “full employment” effort. 
The United States has been reared on a “protective tariff” 
philosophy. But was not that recipe for improvement of 
commerce and the general welfare modified when our 
Government adopted the reciprocal trade program? 

The Trade Agreements Act has resulted in the reduc- 
tion of a considerable number of the tariff barriers to 
international commerce. Now some advocates of the high 
tariff philosophy are disposed to halt those efforts. Inter- 
national trade, after the first World War, was stimulated 
and supported by loans, gifts and expedients of various 
kinds until a point was reached where an accounting had 
to be had. When loans were stopped, commerce began 
to fail, and eventually a crisis for American business 
occurred in 1929. 

This writer is convinced that the American Century is 
here, now. Leadership involves risks but America is 
capable of assuming those risks. America also has great 
economic strength to use throughout the entire world. 
We must make use of that strength by sending it out into 
the world, or it will disintegrate and perish. 

If the iron curtain, imposed by an economically mis- 
guided Russia, is permitted to divide Europe more or 
less permanently, trading with Russia and with Russian- 
dominated Europe will be through matching national or 
state-controlled trading organizations. That would im- 
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pose a very monopolistic pattern upon that portion of 
the world’s trade. The free-trade section of Western 
Europe would then divide its custom between England 
and the United States. A great part of that portion of 
Europe has only agricultural products, raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods to export. Since England has 
manufactured goods to export and needs raw materials, 
the balance of Europe’s trade would gravitate toward 
England. Yet Europe would turn to American goods if 
Europe could find a way to purchase them. Since we do 
not seem to want their products, that would mean they 
could purchase American goods only if credit were avail- 
able. 

The patterns of trade which were hammered out of 
the last postwar crisis must be understood. In 1931, 
France imposed import quotas. By 1931, exchange con- 
trols had been adopted in 
Germany and Hungary, and 
the influence had even reach- 
ed into Chile. Countries were 
trying to find some means 
of balancing imports and 
exports. Some students have 
suggested that the worst in- 
dictment in the field of 
economics which could be 
brought against Hitler’s Germany was that it took the 
existing system and made it work with cruel economic 
efficiency. 

By 1934, all but two countries on the Continent, and 
Great Britain, several Latin American Republics and the 
United States, had authorized the executive branches of 
their governments to negotiate agreements for the pur- 
pose of increasing trade through reducing duties estab- 
lished in the general tariff schedules. The United States 
and several other nations permitted the executive to pro- 
claim bargaining agreements without referring them to 
the legislature. 

The war intervened and the development of interna- 
tional trade was changed to fit the war pattern. But be- 
fore the war had ended the United Nations Monetary 
and Finance Conference met at Bretton Woods, and 
forty-four nations participated in an effort to establish 
stable foundations for the resumption and development 
of international commerce. The Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments led to a whole series of conferences, out of which 
was born the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund. 
Those agreements were made to provide means of facili- 
tating international exchange and to promote multi- 
lateralism. Singularly enough, the postwar program pays 
belated tribute to the old gold standard by using enough 
gold, at the base, to secure whatever psychological bene- 
fits there may be in currencies based on gold. 

Hardly had these understandings developed than the 
English came to request a loan, and the gods of chance 
seemed to smile on the program of the United States. 
The loan was made, late in 1945, in return for a water- 
tight agreement that the British would make every effort 
to get rid of exchange blocks of every kind; that the 











British would settle, in some way, the war-born fifteen- 
billion dollar blocked sterling debt (in itself a forced 
loan) ; that the British would abandon the dollar pool. 
This was a big undertaking inasmuch as the trade of the 
world was confronted with “exchange controls,” “blocked 
currencies,” “clearing agreements,” “import quotas,” 
“bilateral balancing,” “emergency tariffs,” “excise taxes,” 
“currency devaluation,” “import surtaxes,” “sanitary 
regulations,” and “labelling requirements.” Each of these 
devices was established to control and restrict commerce 
and in each nation certain patterns developed. But the 
British agreed to help in getting rid of them. 

As an indication of the high order of postwar indus- 
trial statesmanship which had been developing in the 
United States, the Congress, in Section 14 of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, approved a policy looking toward the 
reduction of obstacles to and restrictions on interna- 
tional commerce. The State Department, in December of 
1945, proposed the setting up of an International Trade 
Organization for the purpose of attacking the diseases of 
international trade and to solve its problems through 
establishing fair trade practices. The American counter- 
part of this organization was established at once in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Resolutely, the United States moved on to provide for 
a world of freer trade and of increased international 
commerce. 

If we remember the Ottawa agreements of 1932 and 
all that they mean, England’s decision to accept the loan 
restrictions is far more significant. In 1945, Howard P. 
Whidden, writing for the Committee on International 
Economic Policy, stated that as a result of the changes 
brought about in Britain’s world position by the war, 
there would probably be far more support in the postwar 
period for Britain’s imperial preferences than in 1939. 

The United States advanced again. The United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council established a prepara- 
tory council to meet in London in October and Novem- 
ber of 1946. The United States prepared a “suggested 
charter” for the International Trade Organization and 
proposed it. An agreement “in principle” was reached 
by eighteen nations and discussions will be renewed at 
Geneva in April of 1947. 

But over all these developments there was cast the 
shadow of the recent congressional elections in the United 
States. In recent weeks there has poured forth a daily 
increasing crescendo, by certain types of business men, 
against further commitments toward tariff reductions. 
Demands were made that the United States must begin 
to turn its back on its program, a program which was 
designed to develop multilateral trade and which an un- 
willing world had accepted. 

In a world facing an entirely new day with new prob- 
lems ahead, subject to fears of new conflicts of all kinds, 
victims of many new prejudices, the economic statesmen 
of the world had begun to move forward, and in the con- 
siderable accord. There was some cause for hope. Now 
the acknowledged leader in this march, the United States, 
begins to falter and to threaten to turn its back on those 
who have followed its leadership. What must the world 


now think? What must every American economist think? 
It is easy to demonstrate that American prosperity and 
full employment are dependent, in the long run, on 
whether our industry will have an opportunity to share 
in the world markets. But nevertheless, a United States 
which wants full employment and which must have it 
seems to be faltering in its determination to achieve full 
employment for itself and others. 

The next act in this great drama is now being made 
ready. Supporters of the international trade program are 
pressing forward. They are found in the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the Committee for Economic Development, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, the Millers’ National 
Federation, the Flour Millers’ Export Association, and 
perhaps last but certainly not least by any means, the 
Cooperative League, U.S.A., and National Cooperatives, 
Inc., the two great national cooperative organizations. 

Organized labor, through the CIO, is demanding sup- 
port for the reciprocity trade program, even when it is 
admitted that foreign goods might compete successfully 
with the goods produced by members of CIO organiza- 
tions. Individuals such as Winthrop Aldrich of the Chase 
National Bank and Donald Nelson, former director of 
the War Production Board and once a leader in a great 
mail-order business, have asked for an expanded foreign 
trade. 

There is the opposition—made up of those who still 
think political profit can be wrung from old prejudices— 
of sore businessmen who would willingly have all cem- 
petitors removed, and of those farm organization leaders 
who are subject to the same lack of understanding that 
afflicts the businessmen. 

America’s opportunity for world leadership is now 
The position of America at this time should be one of 
intelligent altruism; one of generosity to our own people 
who want reassurance they have nothing to fear from 
unwarranted reductions in tariffs; one of generosity to 
the world by giving fully of our “know-how” and by 
even making whatever loans or investments are necessary 
to assure a full American participation in the industrial 
growth of the world. As the standard of living increases 
elsewhere, trade will also increase. We have ample proof 
of this in the growth of trade between Germany and 
England. 

As time goes on, American raw materials will not be 
so plentiful. Then we shall be glad to have more of the 
world’s raw materials, as well as more of its semi-manu- 
factured and fully-manufactured goods. Such a program 
will force the United States to take an interest in the 
economic affairs of many parts of the world. The reward 
will be increased prosperity at home, with our industrial 
machine renewed and expanded. The alternative to such 
an exporting and lending program is “secular stagna- 
tion.” Under such a system, the economy would limp 
along at depression pace, with occasional spurts of ac- 
tivity. Our economy would not have attained stability, 
despite the fiction that high tariffs mean prosperity. Eco- 
nomic advance cannot be based on restrictions in trade 
any more than in output. 
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Notes from Paris: 
The Monnet plan 


Jean Minéry, S.J. 








The cardinal problem in France is the social welfare 
of the working-people. The standard of living of three- 
fourths of the French workers is below what the dignity 
of free men calls for. France has been at grips with the 
problem for almost a hundred years. The first law con- 
cerning workers—recognizing the right to strike—dates 
from 1864. Since then there has been constant progress 
* in labor and social-security legislation. The existing laws 
are by no means perfect; but they testify to the good 
will which—certain appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing—animates both management and labor. To- 
day’s conditions could not have come about if each had 
not shown a great deal of intelligent understanding of 
the other’s point of view. 

The working class is, then, well organized. It can 
defend its interests. It has legal safeguards against the 
great threats to its security: accidents, sickness, unem- 
ployment, old age. In theory, at least, it has achieved 
security. Yet it does not live any the better or in any 
greater comfort. The French worker remains a prole- 
tarian. Why? 

For twenty-four years the French proletariat, in its 
desperate efforts to rise out of its misery, has faithfully 
followed the teachings of Marxism. It organized, and 
took up the class struggle. To this extent, at least, it 
has been successful, that it has succeeded in laying on 
the employer the greater part of the cost of workingmen’s 
security. It has thus substantially reduced the famous 
margin of “surplus value” by which, in Marxian theory, 
the employer enriched himself. Wages have increased 
enormously; but prices have increased even more. The 
effective purchasing power of wages has been continually 
lessening. The unions put on a strong drive for a sliding 
scale of wages, with automatic adjustments to the cost 
of living. The result has been catastrophic; it is the 
beginning of the inflationary: spiral. 

Thus has been shown the falsity of one of the funda- 
mental dogmas of Marxism. To solve the social problem 
it is not sufficient to cut down the employer’s margin of 
profit. The “class struggle” has solved nothing; it has 
led nowhere. The raising of the workers’ standard of 
living is not merely a question of cutting the employer’s 
margin of profit. It is essentially bound up with the prices 
of goods, and above all with the rate of production. So 
long as demand exceeds supply it is the wealthy—in our 
times the professional black marketeers—who will fix 
the prices. Prices cannot be stablized while production is 
inadequate, while supply lags behind aemand. 

The publication and implementation of the Monnet 
Plan are a sign that even governmental circles realize the 
solution of the social problem must in great part be 
economic. M. Monnet, former member of the Algiers pro- 
visional government and technical adviser to Léon Blum 
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on the occasion of the latter’s extraordinary embassy to 
the United States in 1946, was charged after the Libera- 
tion with the task of drawing up a plan for modernizing 
France and bringing its industrial equipment up to date. 
About a thousand persons, divided into eighteen com- 
mittees and ninety sub-committees, were engaged in the 
work. There were industrialists, workers, farmers, tech- 
nicians and civil servants. “The Plan,” as it is popularly 
called, is not a kind of five-year plan on the Russian 
model. It calls for the collaboration of the state and pri- 
vate enterprise, which will retain its complete indepen- 
dence. It charts the reconstruction of France in two 
phases: the first, from 1947 to 1950, will be devoted 
above all to the equipment and modernization of basic 
industries; the second, from 1950 to 1955, to betterment 
of living conditions and housing. 

This means three more years of strenuous effort and 
great sacrifices on the part of the whole French people. 
Not many new houses will be built during those three 
years, but rather dams, power stations, highways and 
ports. Not much in the way of luxuries will be bought 
abroad in those three years; but foreign exchange will 
go into the purchase of the most modern industrial and 
agricultural machinery. The labor force will be channel- 
ed towards the basic industries: mining, electricity, iron 
and steel, cement, farm machinery. The first thing is to 
equip the country. The plan envisages, for instance, that 
the coal mines, which produced 47.6 million tons in 1938 
and 50 million tons in 1946, should produce 65 million 
tons in 1950. The output of electricity, which was 32.3 
billion kilowatt hours in 1938 and 36.5 billion in 1946 
should in 1950 be 57.5 billion. In 1938 France produced 
6.2 million tons of raw steel, and 4.2 million in 1946; 
the 1950 production should reach 11 million tons. 

The Monnet Plan promises, therefore, some more years 
of hardship; but it is precisely its cold objectivity and 
realism that are reassuring; and therefore it has had a 
favorable reception from industrialists, workers and 
farmers. Modernizing a country is obviously an expensive 
job. The financial aspect of the plan is one of its most 
serious problems; and it has not been by-passed. To pay 
for the necessary imports of raw materials and machin- 
ery, on the basis of 1946 prices, will call for foreign ex- 
change equivalent to 163 billion francs between now and 
1950. This will be raised partly by direct borrowing 
abroad and partly by exports, which during the same 
period should normally total 265 billion francs. But 
economy at home will have to be all the more stringent 
for it is expected that the total of investments will have 
risen by 1950 to 2,250 billion francs. Astronomic as this 
sum may appear, it is not wholly out of proportion with 
the national revenue, of which it represents only from 
23 to 25 per cent. These calculations are theoretical, of 
course; and from theory to practice is a long road. But 
it is certainly something to know where you are going. 

The Monnet Plan is the foundation of the Government’s 
work. In the Plan is to be found what is really new in 
the Fourth Republic: the channeling of the nation’s ef- 
forts not merely on a social plane, but on a plane pri- 
marily economic. Our progress has been considerable. 
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Fan mail 
for St. Patrick 


“Like a song on a long road,” has been the example of 
St. Patrick fer the author, a graduate of Harvard, former 
librarian and English teacher at the Summer High School, 

Holbrook, Mass. She hopes, we sup- 





Alma Hill 


pose, it will be as melodious and cheer- 
ing for others. 





Dear Sir: At first I was puzzled about how to begin a 
letter to a saint, for although St. Paul gave us some ex- 
cellent models, it seems inappropriate to address you 
except in and from my own time and fashions. How- 
ever, a study of these models convinced me that the best 
way to begin, between Christians, is in terms of affec- 
tion and respect. I have therefore fallen back on the 
regular business salutation, for it is meant from the heart 
this time. 

Of course it is long since I learned that it is enjoined 
upon every Christian to love his fellowman; and truly 
I work at this. But a person of your vast experience will 
have noticed that there are some people whose remem- 
brance comes with especial pleasure. Is this because a 
particular feeling of comradeship exists? When another 
has had problems like one’s own, and has beaten them, 
then time, distance and superior sanctity can be no 
bar to kinship. 

You, too, have had powerful doubts of your own suf- 
ficiency. How many people, do you suppose, have been 
tickled by the opening phrase of your Apologia: “Ego 
Patricius peccator”? And isn’t it a funnny thing that one 
should like a saint so much the better for his calling 
himself a sinner? Alas, in these slippery times, as never 
before, it is hard to choose the right way. Anybody man 
enough to admit that he did not always hit it right gets 
all the more respect from me; and to tell you the truth 
right out, gets all the better understanding. 

You, too, have had problems for which education gave 
you no help. Your own life uprooted; Europe in ruins; 
culture fighting to keep its fire alive. You often wished 
bitterly for more learning, and had to patch up answers 
for yourself; and so have I. I, too, have had my educa- 
tion broken off while yet I was young, and tried to 
fight off bitterness, for I, too, supposed that the loss of 
those growing years could never be made up. How many 
of our young men today have felt the same! Well, it’s 
a hard thing to go lonely for books; but by now you 
know there’s another side to that. 

Paderewski complained a good deal the same way. If 
only he had practised when young enough to learn easily, 
he said, how much better a pianist he would have been. 
It seems he took up the piano later in life; and how he 
begrudged the lost years. I wonder if it ever did occur to 
him that the essential part can never be taught? You 
sound the same, excusing the roughness of your style 


by reason of your deficiencies in education, because 
Niall’s raiders snatched you away from your tutors and 
your comfortable home. That’s a snobbish name you 
have, isn’t it—Patricius? How is it you’re no snob your- 
self? Can it be because you learned the hard way how 
it feels to live rough and get no chances, in those years 
when you kept sheep for your captors? 

Ireland had plenty of culture in those days. Beautiful, 
wasn’t it? Even in translation, even the fragments com- 
ing down to this day can sting me with delight and re 
fresh my determination to learn the Gaelic some day 
when I can get squared away for that tough but tempting 
task. A lovelier poetry never lived, nor one more intri- 
cate. It wasn’t for everybody, though. Merely to love 
literature, merely to have a good head and a good 
start, that wasn’t enough. One had to belong to the right 
family to get admission to the right schools. Who were 
you but the farm help? 

Since that island has always been a land ringing with 
song, you must have learned much; but it did not seem 
so to you then, did it? The whole thing was too dif- 
ferent from the Latin classics you had been growing on. 
To you it was all waste, all loss, the while you were, 
against your own will and knowledge, gaining the un- 
derstanding and love that brought you back again after 
you had gotten safely away, after you had been to a 
famous university and had wrestled with the classical 
training you longed for and later used so well. Founder 
of schools, you lived to see the day that they taught the 
best of both tongues, did you not? 

People who have to take a snooting and to do dull 
chores, a thing that comes to all of us at one time or an- 
other, such people can get a lot of good out of thinking 
of you. Did some bard of those days put on a great per- 
formance, as many of them could, in order to impress 
the gentry, never knowing that his most important lis- 
tener was the herd boy on the outskirts? Important were 
the others too, but how does history record them except 
as the recipients of your generosity? 

Some people may think it odd for a Protestant to of- 
fer friendship and appreciation to a Catholic saint as 
powerful as yourself. Well, I thought of that too. But 
when I think of all the heathen you loved and fought to 
save, and when I think of all the superstitions you have 
encountered, then it seems fair to suppose that a mere 
heretie won’t startle you much, not even one so con- 
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firmed as myself. Maybe I'm mistaken. I can't see it 
now, but I do realize that it wouldn’t be my first or only 
error. Maybe we will meet hereafter, and if it turns out 
that I have the wrong end of the stick, then maybe you'll 
treat me a lot brisker than I’d expect now. But here’s 
how it seems to me: if either one of us were hopelessly 
wrong, how would it be possible for me to feel so warm 
an admiration for you and your deeds? | can cheer- 
fully admit that you accomplished more good than I'll 
ever hope to do; and showed yourself stronger; and con- 
quered against more bitter odds. 

When. I think my times are hard I can think how much 
harder were yours, and how that shows that the suf- 
ferings of our precursors were not all wasted. That helps. 
It would be easy to forget, sometimes, that a lick on the 
right side is never really lost. But you never stopped 
fighting on such.an account. That, St. Patrick, is only 
one of the reasons why you are a hero to me. 

Prejudice and superstition never stopped you. You 
sailed right in. 

You might have been provincial if fate had let you. If 
tragedy had not jolted you out of your prosperous home 
and future, you might have—at least, many another good 
man has—grown up with a fine layer of fat on your head, 
content with old ways, ready to pamper the ego by think- 
ing that all who differed from you were inferior species, 
fit only for drudgery, of little worth, scarcely legitimate 
members of Adam’s clan. 

Fate gave you a change of viewpoint, but it was still 
up to you. You could have stayed small. You could have 
let things rot along their own way. You could have taken 
easier ways, cultivated patience past the point where it 


ceases to be a virtue, ventured little, won little. It took 
courage to make of yourself a fugitive in a strange land, 
to dedicate yourself again to learning and the love of 
God, after all you had taken. 

Today three countries claim you and the world stands 
in your debt. Personally, I can’t care whether you are 
British or Irish or French. | live in America where we 
have all those kinds and plenty more, and anybody who 
doesn’t admire them all just hasn’t been looking. That’s 
an attitude you’d agree with, wouldn’t you? If we may 
judge you by your deeds. But we ourselves learned this 
an easier, more natural way; we can but honor you for 
the way you rose to the challenge of change, harsh as it 
was for you. 

Do you know, that was a great book you wrote. When 
I say that it ranks with the great lay biographies and 
autobiographies, I mean no disrespect to your cloth. It 
is merely a literary criticism. Rough style, indeed. Per- 
haps you did not express yourself just as others did, but 
how could you? Greatness has to be in a class by itself. 
Fancy language would hardly be for you. Beauty of 
word and thought I know you have. There was a time 
when I fancied myself as a judge of style. But as I have 
learned that the really great books are never enough to 
crowd the top shelf, I have had time to observe this about 
them: they are all different. In matters of style and con- 
tent they are all different. It is in strength of heart that 
they are alike, and for that it is hard to read them with- 
out becoming better for it. 

Your example has sometimes been to me like a song 
on a long road; I want you to know that I have been 


grateful. 
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Complacent Ambassador 





COMPLACENT DICTATOR 





By Sir Samuel Hoare. Knopf. 319p. 


$3.50 


In his introduction, Viscount Temple- 
wood (he was raised to the peerage at 
the completion of his mission to Spain), 
tells us that he intends this volume to 
be the first in a series of personal mem- 
oirs in the tradition of Montesquieu, 
Walpole and others. Accordingly, while 
his title indicates that the book deals 
largely with Generalissimo Franco, he 
begins with a quasi-“objective” por- 
trait of himself and his ancestors which 
leaves so strong an impression with the 
reader (an impressios, indeed, which 
is not at all lessened by the unrolling 
of the course of the events recounted ) 
that one is almost tempted to re-title it 
“Complacent Ambassador.” 

At the fall of the Chamberlain Gov- 


ernment, with the French and British 
armies in rout before the German 
Blitzkrieg, the author was sent as Spe- 
cial Ambassador to Spain on a mission 
originally expected to last six weeks at 
most. He remained for over four years. 
This book is an account of the part he 
played in the ticklish game of minimiz- 
ing Axis influence in the Iberian Pe- 
ninsula until such time as the success- 
ful invasion of North Africa, and then 
Italy and France, altered the strategic 
importance of the Spanish position to 
the further conduct of the war. 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions of roughly equal length, follow- 
ing the inevitable historical sequence of 
events and the accompanying changes 
in the attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment toward what were to become the 
United Nations. The author’s headings 
for these divisions are perhaps signifi- 
cant: “1940-41: Franco’s Pre-Belliger- 
ency”; “1941-42: Franco’s Hesitations” ; 
“1943: Franco’s Non-Belligerency”; 
“1944: Franco’s Un-neutral Neutrality.” 
They disclose not only the development 
of the Spanish position, but also his atti- 
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tude toward this position. It goes with- 
out saying that he didn’t like Franco. 
But his reasons for not doing so are 
very revealing. He speaks of Franco’s 
complacency (seventeen or eighteen 
times): “a small, rather corpulent, 
bourgeois figure”; “this wily Gallego” 
(to call any Spaniard, other than a 
native of Gallicia, a Gallego, is, for 
peculiarly Spanish reasons, almost as 
much of an insult as to question the 
legitimacy of his parentage); and so 
on. Sir Samuel is an “unreconstructed” 
monarchist and, while no one can deny 
the importance of his role in keeping 
the German army out of the Peninsula, 
his own account of his activities in the 
trying time he was in Spain shows 
that he might well be accused of ex- 
ceeding the role of an Ambassador in 
furthering the re-establishment of the 
monarchy. 

No review of this book, however, 
should omit the difficulties which its 
author faced at the beginning of his 
task. Less than a month after his ar- 
rival in Madrid, France had fallen, the 
British Army had evacuated Dunkirk 





ee 





and the Germans reached the Pyrenees. 
Franco and his brother-in-law, Serrano 
Sufier, were not the only people in the 
world who expected Britain to be the 
next victim. The Spanish press and 
police, controlled by the Falange, were 
wholly at the service of the Gestapo. 
And for economic, political and mili- 
tary reasons, the logical thing for Spain 
to do appeared, from the Spanish point 
of view, to swing from partial conces- 
sions to the Axis to whole-hearted co- 
operation in the final defeat of Britain 
and the establishment of the “New 
Order” in Europe. 

Templewood takes a great part of 
the credit for the fact that this did not 
occur. True, he occasionally mentions 
the economic power of the United 
States and the growing interest of 
President Roosevelt in Spain and 
North Africa; but of his American col- 
leagues, whose efforts both before and 
after Pearl Harbor played as great a 
part in the military objectives of the 
United Nations, he has almost nothing 
to say. Of Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell he says, in effect, that he was a 
Virginia gentleman with a nice house 
(transported from England) and an 
Embassy with beautiful paintings. Of 
his successor, the distinguished his- 
torian, Carlton J. H. Hayes—who was 
largely successful in preventing the 
Germans from getting any tungsten ore 
out of Spain in the critical year of 
1944, in spite of our State Department’s 
response to “liberal” newspaper pres- 
sure for a total petroleum embargo on 
Spain—he says that he was a distin- 
guished historian who submitted a 
memorandum. 

Aside from its value to future his- 
torians as source material, perhaps the 
most interesting features of this book, 
for American readers, are his evalua- 
tion of the Spanish character (on which 
his policy, and all United Nations poli- 
cies, for that matter, had to and will 
have to depend in future), and the 
vivid sketches he gives of the Falangist 
party leaders and the Foreign Minis- 
ters. During his mission he had to deal 
with three Foreign Ministers: the ro- 
mantic Col. Beigbeder; colorless, co- 
operative Count Jordana; and the sin- 
ister Serrano Suir. 

“Unlike the slow thinking and slow 
moving Gallego, he was as quick as a 
knife in word and deed,” he says of 
the latter, early in the book. “Unlike, 
also, most of his colleagues, he would 
have no nonsense of mafiana, when his 
interests and intentions were concerned. 
In appearance no less than in character 
he seemed a Spanish counterpart of 


Dryden’s Shaftesbury. ‘Close designs 
and crooked counsels’ were the breath 
of his life. Prematurely white hair, a 
chronic cough and a nervous twitch 
were evidence of the strain that he was 
putting ‘on his feeble body.’ ” 

These were his first impressions on 
meeting him as Minister of the Interior. 
Some two years later, after Sufer had 
done his worst as Foreign Minister, 
and was finally replaced by the mod- 
erate Count Jordana, Templewood de- 
scribes him at length in a letter to the 
Foreign Office: 


Those who knew Serrano Suiier 
intimately . . . tell me that he pos- 
sessed great personal charm. I had 
no experience of this side of his 
nature. To Lady Maud and myself 
he was consistently rude. . . . His 
friends also tell me that he was 
devoted to his numerous family. It 
is certainly true that he worshiped 
his eldest son to the point of hav- 
ing painted him in a white Aus- 
trian uniform and the Order of St. 
Stephen, in exact imitation, in fact, 
of the well-known portrait of 
l’Aiglon. 








Looking myself at this strange 
man, nervous, sensitive with the 
sensibility of a jealous woman, 
prematurely grey, meticulously 
careful of his personal appearance, 
I once thought that he was some- 
thing of a pinchbeck Robespierre. 
For behind his pleasant family life 
and his obvious delight in smart 
society, he had a ruthless nature. 
More than once he spoke to me of 
shooting men and women, as if it 
were a matter of no account, and 
never did he display the least 
symptom of human kindness to- 
wards the protestations that I con- 
stantly made to him about the ini- 
quitous treatment of innocent peo- 
ple. 


Earlier in the same letter he writes: 


His was the motive force that 
pushed the Falange into the con- 
trol of Spanish life, his the un- 
divided faith in German victory 
that dominated General Franco's 


Government, and his, again, the 
overwhelming hatred of the Anglo- 
Saxon world that constantly embit- 
tered our relations with Spain dur- 
ing the last two years [1940-42]. 


Historians of the future may well re- 
place Franco by his 
as the villain of this part of the Spanish 
tragedy. 

In his final chapter the author gives 
an analysis of Spanish character which 
shows evidence of his study of the lit- 


brother-in-law 


erature and history of the country, as 
well as his contacts with the Spanish 
people. He emphasizes in particular 
the stubbornness, the individuality, the 
personal integrity of all classes of so- 
ciety, which have made it so difficult 
for any form of government to succeed 
in Spain and so impossible for either 
Britain or the United States on one 
side, or Germany or Italy on the other, 
ever to move that country by flat ulti- 
matum. 

On finishing this book and compar- 
ing it with American accounts of the 
same period, this reader was left with 
one thought: Could it be that certain 
Powers on the Security Council of the 
United Nations, fully cognizant of this 
aspect of Spanish character, are press- 
ing a complete break with Franco, not 
really to remove him, but rather to 
Falange in 
power, furthering chaos in Spain and 


maintain him and the 


upsetting Spanish America? 
Tueovore S. CLEVELAND 


Germans today and yesterday 





EUROPEAN WITNESS 





By Stephen Spender. Reynal and 


Hitchcock. 246p. $3 





HOW IT HAPPENS 





By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 276p. $3 


Stephen Spender, the well-known Eng- 
lish writer and poet, visited Germany 
in the summer and fall of 1945 in order 
to study the attitude of German in- 
tellectuals and to assist in the opening 
of German libraries. His book is a 
series of loosely-connected impressions. 
There are a few trivial remarks, some 
journalistic and already dated descrip- 
tions and many understatements about 
important issues. But there are also 
unforgettable characterizations of men, 
sceneries and ideas. The analyses of 
Goebbels’ novel, Michael, and of an 
early work of Ernst Juenger as symp- 
tomatic (of course on various levels) 
of nihilistic mentalities are master- 
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pieces. It is regrettable that Spender 
apparently did not bother to go through 
all the works of Juenger. He would 
then have been able to trace develop- 
ments which he now only intuitively 
grasps. But even in their present some- 
what careless form the remarks on 
Juenger are more valuable than long, 
heavily-footnoted European studies 
which have been devoted to this very 
influential German writer. 

Obviously, Spender does not write as 


an historian, a political scientist or a 


man eager to make practical proposals. 
He is torn apart by a strange mixture 
of lucid hate and sentimental attrac- 
tion for what is in his eyes the German 
soul or the German character. But he 
has seen many things which had been 
hidden to many observers. He realizes 
the real depth of the nazi influence, 
which goes beyond the catastrophe of 
Hitler’s rule and also far back in 
German as well as European history. 
He is aware of the character of nazism 
as a secularized pseudo-religion. He un- 
derstands the German revolt against a 
humanism which at the same time 
fascinates many Germans, and he sees 
the interconnection between general 
European questions and German ques- 
tions. 

The field of Spender’s observation is 
somewhat limited. He traveled mostly 
in the British zone. The relations be- 
tween Russia and Germany are not in 
the center of his interest, and there is a 
certain tendency to overemphasize ec- 
centric or exceptional cases. But how 
wonderful is the picture of the outspok- 
en, honest, though somewhat scurrilous 
Nazi who serves as interpreter to a 
naive and admiring British officer! 
Spender met various Catholics and he 
tried to understand them, although | 
have the impression that the world 
of Rhineland Catholicism in particular 
has remained alien to this English in- 
tellectual. He makes the dean of the 
Cologne clergy, Dr. Grosche, a Jesuit 
(a proof of particular respect, manifest- 
ly) and he is surprised about the 
presence of Claudel’s and Gide’s works 
in the library of Grosche, who wrote 
probably the best study on the author 
of Annonce faite a Marie, and who is a 
great connoisseur of modern French 
literature. But, despite all playful under- 
statements, some observations of Spender 
are of great value. They are useful in 
understanding the intellectual and even 
spiritual crisis which found its most 
visible expression in Germany and 
which is far from being definitely over- 
come. A pity that the information given 
by this book is not on the same level 
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as the psychological insight. Some 
systematic study of intellectual trends 
in twentieth-century Germany, some 
reading of present-day German authors 
would not have turned Spender inte 
a boring pedant. 

No particular insight into the forces 
moving Germany into the Nazi catas- 
trophe can be discovered in the in- 
formal talks which a non-Jewish, Ger- 
man refuge, Erna von Pustau, the wife 
of the socialist writer, Fritz Sternberg, 
had with Pearl S. Buck. The environ- 
ment in which Erna von Pustau grew 
up and lived is far from being typical. 
She is the daughter of an aristocrat 
who became a business man and mar- 
ried a wealthy Protestant girl from the 
Rhineland. The father was an admirer 
of Bismarck and an opponent of 
William II, whereas the mother ac- 
cepted the last Kaiser and then the 
Weimar Republic for reasons which 
have nothing to do with politics. Both 
parents later became adherents of the 
nazi regime—the father regarding it as 
a kind of German socialism. 

There are some correct observations 
in the book. For instance, it emphasizes 
the crucial importance of the post- 
World-War-I inflation which destroyed 
the feeling of security in the middle 
class. But on the whole Erma von 
Pustau does not add much to an under- 
standing of the German history prior 
to the nazi regime. It would be very 
dangerous to regard her talks as an 
historical source. Sometimes Erma von 
Pustau appears as an heir of her grand- 
mother, who was possessed by a bitter 
prejudice against everything Catholic. 
Certain laws are erroneously attributed 
to the period of Bruening’s chancellor- 
ship. The stories of Erna von Pustau 
betray, despite her good will, no knowl- 
edge of the forces of demonism and 
secularization which played and play 
such a role in modern totalitarian move- 
ments. Watpemar GouRrIan 


Diary of a country pastor 





KILVERT’S DIARY 1870-1879: Selec- 
tions from the Diary of the Rev. 
Francis Kilvert 





Edited by William Plomer. Introduction 
by A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 407p. $3 


At first thought it seems incredible that 
the diary of an obscure Anglican 
clergyman, performing his routine pa- 
rochial duties in the remote sections of 
Radnorshire and central Wales, should 
turn up as a major literary find of the 
season. With a casualness as disarming 








as it is unpretentious Kilvert appears 
to have written what will probably be 
regarded as one of the great diaries of 
English literature. In his introduction 
A. L. Rowse, British historian and 
essayist, ranks it “among the best half- 
dozen or dozen ever written in Eng- 
land.” Again he speaks of it as “the 
quintessence of England.” Both state- 
ments seem fair, as the book is per- 
meated with a quiet charm and poig- 
nancy, reminiscent of Dorothy Words- 
worth and Trollope. 

Unlike Pepys or Evelyn, Kilvert has 
managed to reveal as little about him- 
self and his thoughts as possible. And 
yet, by implication, there are over- 
tones of personal frustration and trag- 
edy interspersed among charming 
Constable-like portraits of English 
country life in the ‘seventies. From 
descriptions of village cronies and 
their quaint superstitions to little 
human-interest stories of visits to par- 
ishioners’ homes, quiet walks through 
the Wiltshire countryside and innum- 
erable discerning observations on na- 
ture, folklore and songs, Kilvert had 
keen eyes and ears for the unchang- 
ing, homely details of everyday rural 
life. 

Like many another great writer, he 
never underestimated the significance 
of the commonplace. On page after 
page in this Diary there are entries 
that literally cry out for a quiet re- 
reading. Perhaps it is their innate 
sincerity that provokes and stimulates 
thought. Although at times a bit 
naive, Kilvert unmistakably loved life 
and people. His urbane detachment 
reminds one of the role of Addison in 
the Spectator. The net result of Kil- 
vert’s quiet curiosity, probing into the 
variegated facets of rural life, is to 
leave the reader with a sense of sat- 
isfaction at having come in contact 
with something genuine and worth- 
while. Kilvert’s fine poetic-prose serves 
effectively to intensify this pleasing ef- 
fect. 

It is not every day that a book can 
be so wholeheartedly recommended, 
not only on the basis of real literary 
merit but also on the more important 
basis of success in capturing the im- 
perishable and elusive qualities of the 
human spirit. In the current plethora 
of Freudian analyses and _ pseudo- 
psychological novels, it is refreshing 
to read an honest, well-written book. 
Kilvert’s Diary should be required 
reading on every wayward bus. It has 
a genuine therapeutic value for the 
malaise of our day. 

Epwarp J. CLARKE 











HUMAN DESTINY. A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EVOLUTION 





By Lecomte du Noiiy. Longmans, Far AO Ay ENEMY « 

Green. 289p. $3.50 The Catholic Poetry Society will co- 
sponsor “A Symposium on One Han- 
dred Years of Poetry” to be held at 
Manhattanville College, Sunday, 


It is heartening to find an eminent 
scientist trying to prove the existence 


of God, free will, an absolute morality March 16. 

and human immortality from the most 

recent findings of science itself, even Whether you attend, or applaud from 
when these terms are given a somewhat afar, you will be interested in the 
new interpretation. Yet, this is precise- forthcoming selection of 40 critical 
ly what Lecomte du Noiiy does in articles from the Society's publication, 
Human Destiny. Rejecting the old Spirit, edited by John Gilland Brunini 
proofs as outmoded and ineffective, yet and others, and entitled 


maintaining that the facts of science 








contradict a completely mechanistic RETURN TO POETRY 

and deterministic explanation of real- And you will enjoy the poetry end the 

ity, he proposes a telefinalist argument dramatic and choral appeal of Heari 

to demonstrate these old truths anew. Gheon’s adaptation (translated by |] 
Briefly, his thesis runs thus. The nat- Sister Julie, O.P.) of Calderon's 

ural evolution of living beings has been 

demonstrated by science practically be- THE MYSTERY 

yond all doubt, and yet that evolution OF THE MASS 

flatly contradicts the Carnot-Clausius 

Law of Thermodynamics, which is the Both are scheduled for publication by 


very keystone of our science of inor- 
ganic matter. There seem to be intel- THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
lectually impassable gaps in the ascend- COMPANY 

ing evolution from electrons to atoms, | 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
from atoms to life, from life to man as 
such. Moreover, 














to account for what has taken place 
since the appearance of life. we are 
obliged to call in an “anti-chance”™ 
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“Heaven on Earth 


by Pamela Hinkson 


“A record of the visits of an English-born daughter of 
the famous Irish poet, Katherine Tynan, to the land of 
her ancestors . . . her heaven on earth . . . Horse and dog 
fanciers will laugh and weep with her on many a page.” — 


*New York Sun. 


“She makes the reader feel the charm of Irish country life 
. . . A warm rich book which will bring hours of deep 
satisfaction.”"—New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


This is a Borzoi Book, on sale at all bookstores for 
$3.50 and published in New York by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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which orients this immense series 
of phenomena in a progressive, 
highly “improbable” direction (in- 
compatible with chance), resulting 
in the human brain. . . . Therefore, 
everything has taken place as if, 
ever since the birth of the original 
cell, Man had been willed: not as 
a superior animal capable of 
speaking and using his hands, but 
as the support of the brain, the 
organ of conscience, of intelli- 
gence, the seat of human dignity, 
and the tool of further evolution. 


This Will [God] manifests 


itself, therefore, through evolution, 
and its goal is the realization of a 
morally perfect being, completely 
liberated from human passions. . . 
(p. 225). 

The human race will inevitably reach 


Each 


man’s glory is to contribute to it by a 


this stage; that is human destiny. 
moral use of his liberty. 

M. du Noiiy brings forward a for- 
midable array of scientific facts, laws 
and theories to support his telefinalist 


conception. He convinces us that mech- 
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anism and determinism cannot ex- 
plain all the facts of science, that a 
Higher Will must be guiding the proc- 
esses of nature. But he weakens his 
argument philosophically by a Humean 
concept of causality and a subjectivis- 
tic Kantian epistemology. Again, divine 
guidance and even intervention to pre 
duce higher forms seem to do no more 
in his theory than to direct the intrinsic 
evolution of matter; God adds noth- 
ing. The author, indeed, speaks much 
and beautifully of spiritual ideas, free 
will and a moral conscience. Yet he 
denies a distinct spiritual soul as the 
principle of these, and makes them no 
more than “psychological” processes of 
the human brain. So, too, he combines 
an irrational faith, based on a Berg- 
sonian intuition, with a strictly rational 
science—seemingly unaware that this 
Kantian divorce of reason and religion 
is at the root of our present moral and 
religious chaos. Christianity he waters 
down to a pure naturalism whose ullti- 
mate end is human dignity. 

M. du Noiiy’s effort is serious and 
sincere; his thought is moving in the 
right direction. But he has not yet seen 
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his facts and positions, nor has he yet 
freed himself from the too-narrow 
scientism he disavows. He has the scien- 
tific basis for a better apologetic; but 
in the present work naturalism and 
false philosophic presuppositions frus- 
trate his good intentions. 
Murer R. Vocer 





HENRY ADAMS AND HIS FRIENDS 





Edited by Harold Dean Cater. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 780p. $7.50 


There is no biography of Henry Adams 
—not his own Education, which is 
biography but something else as well. 
Yet he remains one of the most in- 
teresting figures of his times, interest- 
ing because he was historian and man 
of letters and interesting because he 
was Henry Adams, a true heir of those 
older Adamses and their New England, 
marked by qualities that 
Americans today. 


and 
characterize many 

Over six hundred unpublished letters 
of Henry Adams, written to a variety 
of friends, have been collected for this 
book by Professor Cater. By way of 
setting for the letters, Professor Cater 
has provided in some one hundred 
pages the story of Adams’ life. This 
biographical sketch is well-annotated 
and shows considerable careful study. 

For once, then, a publisher’s blurb 


yet 
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? Know ? 
The 


Answers? 


How many apostles were pres- 
ent at the Transfiguration? 


Who was the first Pope to ride 
in an airplane? 


You and your family can have hours 
of fun and instruction answering 
hundreds of questions like these 
found in a new quiz book: 


A CATHOLIC 
QUIZ BOOK 


By H. A. Kenny and 
G. P. Keane 


There are forty-two quizzes in all— 
enough questions to keep every 
member of the family busy for 
hours. Sharpen your wits on ques- 
tions about the Bible, the Papacy 
and the Vatican, history, the saints, 
feasts and fasts and many others. 
Send for your copy today and see 
how many questions you can answer. 
Then turn to the back of the book 
and check your score. $2.00 will 
bring the book to you, postage 
prepaid. New York City residents 
add 2% city sales tax. 
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is correct. This book “is the most com- 
plete picture yet presented of Henry 
Adams.” At times serious, at times 
gossipy, usually pungent, the author’s 
letters furnish a running commentary 
about scenes in Washington, Boston, 
Paris, London. And there are judg- 
ments a-plenty of men and things of 
that day. 

If a few of his political judgments 
are prejudices, many show keen vision 
Far more than his contemporaries was 
he aware of the future drift towards 
socialism. Adams was almost a prophet 
of the atomic age when he worried 
about the wrecking power of science. 
His outlines of future spheres of politi- 
cal power have surprising accuracy: 

The Indian Ocean will become a 

British sea. Russia will take the 

north of Asia; England the south; 

and Africa will necessarily be the 
central bearings of the British em 
pire. France must follow Spain to 
the seclusion of local interests; 
and Germany must merge in Rus- 
sia. So we can foresee a new cen- 
tralization, of which Russia is one 
pole, and we the other, with Eng- 
land between. 
His views about education were strong, 
critical but 
without present-day echoes. Most teach- 
ers, he thought, neither knew what 
they were doing nor why. His own 


negative, although not 


work as an assistant professor at Har- 
vard was good only because another 
man might have taught worse. “The 
trouble with all theory and all knowl- 
edge, except possibly 
which I have to take on trust, is that 
the outside inquirer loses himself in 
the shades of differences and distinc- 
tions between authorities and schools.” 

There is, then, a strong vein of 
skepticism in Henry Adams. It quali- 
fied not only his judgments about the 
possibility of genuine education but 
prevented him from having any kind 


mathematics, 


of certainty in religion or in reason. 
“If you are writing Failure over one 
door [faith] and Lord Kelvin over 
another, and the Germans over the 
third and last—that of energy without 
direction—I think I had better quit.” 
The Church was to him only a human 
and even a political organization. If 
he noted that his instinct pushed him 
towards the Middle Ages, its unity and 
peace, he also wrote: “Cowardice, I 
think!” All he could find was the 
Stoic’s answer when sorrow faced him 
or his friends, silence and the will 
to bear. New England granite gave him 
strength to bear manfully, but it never 
fed his intellectual hunger for cer- 


tainty. Epwarp J. DrummMonp 
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The Way 


O 
Perfection 


By 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


Translated by 


ALICE ALEXANDER 


With an Introduction by 
Rev. Angelus M. Kopp, O.C.D 








274 pages 


$2.75 





This present rendition is the first 
American translation of the complete 


Way of Perfection. 


The many translations of this great 
work of St. Teresa are indicative of the 
interest it has aroused. Countless souls 
have found in the words of the Saint 
light and encouragement to ascend the 
higher slopes of the mount of perfec- 
tion. They have experienced what the 
illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII, said at the 
end of the last century in referring to 
the Saint’s writings: 

“They have a force more heavenly than hu- 
man, which rouses one marvelously to a better 
life, so that their reading is most profitable 
not alone to those engaged in the direction of 
souls and those who tread the highest paths 
of virtue, but also to everyone who is at 
all concerned about the duties and virtues of 
the Christian life.” 

It is hoped that this new translation 
of the great spiritual classic will enable 
the reader to feel that force. 


Angelus M. Kopp, O.C.D. 
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WITH JESUS SUFFERING 


Thoughts on the Passion 
Written for Children 


By Nicholas Schneiders, CP. 





$5.00 














This remarkable work is a series of conferences on the Passion. 
Being addressed to young children, it is written in a style of utmost 
simplicity, in language not beyond the grasp of an eight-year-old 
child. Yet the ideas and aspirations are at times lofty and super- 
natural. 


The detailed account of our Lord’s physical sufferings would indeed 
beget an attitude of human compassion; but more than this is needed 
if meditation on the Passion is to elicit in us a sorrow for our sins. 
We must view those sufferings as something caused by our offenses, 
as the price of our redemption. 


All priests and trained catechists are able to expound this Christian 
doctrine to adults, but many of them feel thwarted when attempting 
to explain it to children. At an early age children must be taught 
the evil of sin. For them no less than grown-up, an effective help 
in establishing a supernatural motive of contrition is the association 
of sin with the sufferings of Christ. The connection is insistently 


and impressively set forth in WITH JESUS SUFFERING. 





B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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TOTAL WAR AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 





By Edward S. Corwin. Knepi. 182p. 
$2.50 

Like everything Professor Corwin 
writes, this book is eminently readable 
and clear. The author has the gift of 
putting flesh and nerves upon the dry 
bones of constitutional law. He is not 
particularly concerned to assail or de- 
fend; but he is concerned to let the 
American people know the cost of 
total war in its effect upon the Con- 
stitution. And his exposition is far 
from consoling. 

While (as Professor Corwin ex- 
pounds it) the President’s power as 
Commander-in-Chief was originally no 
more than that of directing the opera- 
tions of the armed forces, it has come, 
under the aegis of the “war power,” 
to clothe him with the responsibility 
for winning the war—Congress stand- 
ing by to supply the arms and sinews 
in the shape of legislation and appro- 
priations. The three great architects of 
the “war power” were Lincoln, Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt; and the “war 
power” came practically to mean the 
power to win the war. 

Perhaps it was inevitable. Modern 
war demands the total mobilization of 
all a people’s resources and does not— 
often, it would seem, dare not—stand 
upon constitutional ceremony. If that 
be true, chalk it up as one more argu- 
ment against war. 

Total War and the Constitution is 
a book that should be widely read and 
studied ;: and every intelligent layman 
in the law should be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Corwin for making the issues so 
clear. For we have lived through a tre- 
mendous emergency that has taken its 
toll of our constitutional system; and 
our chief safeguard must be the po- 
litical alertness of the American peo- 
ple. 

What gives this reviewer pause is 
the fact that in all the denunciations 
he has heard of the autocracy of our 
Government during World War II, net 
once has reference been made to what 
Professor Corwin rightly calls “the 
most drastic invasion of civil rights in 
the United States which this war has 
evoked”—the deportation of Japanese- 
American citizens from the Pacific 
Coast and their imprisonment, without 
trial or charge, in internment camps. 
Just how politically alert are the citi- 
zens who did not recognize that under- 
mining of our Constitution? 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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LAETARE SUNDAY IS ANOTHER 
instance of the essential, irrepressible 
joy bubbling up from the heart of our 
holy Faith and overflowing even in a 
season of penitence. Father Martin- 
dale, writing on the Liturgy, declares: 
“The Catholic Religion is meant to be 
a happy one.” and again “the Liturgy 
of the Church is full of the notion of 
joy.” In the Epistle for today’s Mass, 
St. Paul gives what is perhaps the basic 
reason for inextinguishable Christian 
happiness, and that is the great liberty 
which the faith gives us. Free men are 
happy men; and the faith of Christ is 
the faith of freedom. 

That remark will shock or amuse 
those enemies of the Church who are 
forever portraying her as a hopeless 
reactionary, shackling the souls of her 
children with prohibitions, opposing 
progress, stuck fast in the medieval 
mud. But it will strike a responsive 
chord in the hearts of converts who, 
often contrary to their own expectation, 
have found freedom in the Church and 
have recorded their discovery. Speak- 
ing of his conversion, Albert Von Ru- 
ville summed it all up in the relieved 
sigh: “Now at last I am free.” Robert 
Hugh Benson, Gilbert K. Chesterton 
and Ronald Knox are only a few who 
have similarly reacted. “I have been 
overwhelmed with the feeling of lib- 
erty,” wrote Monsignor Knox, “the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 
They and thousands of others have 
come to appreciate what St. Jerome 
meant, in his commentary on Isaias: 
“For the Lord is a Spirit; and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty”—words taken from St. Paul (2 
Cor. 3:17). That same sense of libera- 
tion illumines Clare Booth Luce’s ac- 
count of her conversion: it is the deep 
foundation of Christian joy. 

Paul’s somewhat involved passage is 
directed at the Judaizers, a vexatious 
group in the early Church who con- 
tended that the Jewish Christians were 
still bound by the Mosaic Law, that all 
the legal apparatus of the Old Dispen- 
sation should be engrafted on the New. 
Such were the Pharisees described by 
St. Luke who, though they had ac- 
cepted the faith, still said of other con- 
verts: “They must be circumcised and 
also told to observe the Law of Moses” 
(Acts 15:5). Against them Paul vin- 
dicated the liberty of the new Law. 


He contrasts the Old Law and the 
New, typifying them by persons of the 
Old Testament, Agar, the slave, mothe 
of Ismael (Gen. 16), and Sara, the 
free woman, mother of Isaac (Gen 
21). He compares the local, earthly 
Jerusalem, capital of the Jewish race. 
with the all-embracing Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the Church. Against the Jews. 
bondsmen to the Law of Moses, he sets 
the Christians, free under the gospel 
and faith of Christ. 

Centuries before, Isaias (61:1) fore- 
told that the Messiah would come “to 
set at liberty the oppressed” (Luke 
4:19). St. James refers to Christ’s law 
simply as “the perfect law of liberty” 
(James 1:25); it was a constant theme 
with Paul: “For you have been called 
to liberty, Brethren” (Gal. 5:13). 
Christ freed us from sin (Rom. 6:18) 
and so from the deep-rooted fear of 
damnation; He freed us from want, by 
pouring out upon us His blood and the 
“abundant riches of His grace” (Eph. 
2:7). He gave us Heaven, hope, love, 
confident assurance. 

Curran’s political 
makes eternal vigilance the price and 
condition of liberty obtains in the 
spiritual order too. There is the slavery 
of sin whereby a man delivers himself, 


principle which 


bound hand and foot, to passion and 
evil habits. He may try to find happi- 
ness in a bottle, in money, in the wrong 
kind of friendships, in dishonesty. But 
only in the Lord will he discover real 
joy, boundless liberty; only in the Lord 
can he really accept the invitation of 
the Introit of Laetare Sunday: “Re- 
joice with joy, you that have been in 
sorrow.” Wituiam A. Donacny, S.J. 


SRivernlane 








AS YOU LIKE IT. Last week’s review 
of King Lear, presented by Donald 
Wolfit’s English repertory company in 
The Century, ended with the hope that 
I might have more complimentary 
things to say about his subsequent pro- 
ductions. Sure enough. I have. When 
the visitors decided on Lear for their 
opening play they put their worst foot 
forward. They made a better job of 
their second production, As You Like 
It. Lest I be suspected of writing with 
tongue in cheek, since better than bad 
is but faint praise, I hasten to remove 
the ambiguity. Mr. Wolfit’s As You 
Like It is good. 








THEOLOGY AND SANITY 


by F. J. Sheed 


Reviewed by Father Thomas Corbishiey, 
S.J., Rector of Campion Hall, Oxford 


“Here is a compendium of Catholic 
theology which, perhaps, only the non- 
specialist could have written. Yet it is 
written with all the assurence and 
accuracy of the professional theolo- 
gian. But, as it is not written by or for 
professionals, it is not burdened with 
the apparatus of scholarship which 
tends to make the average textbook so 
unattractive. 


“To understand the title is to under- 
stand the purpose of the task Mr. 
Sheed has set himself. ‘My concern... 
is not with the will but with the intel- 
lect, not with sanctity but sanity... . 
| realize that salvation depends directly 
upon the will. We are saved or damned 
according to what we love. ... But... 
we can never attain a maximum love 
of God with only a minimum knowledge 
of God.’ Therefore he sets out to en- 
lighten, to enable the average man to 
attain sanity through clear-sightedness, 
to see things as they are. And that 
means seeing the real world and not 
@ world of make-believe. Hence right 
views ocbout God—that He is and what 
He is; thence to His creation, man and 
his Fall, the Redemption, the life of 
Grace in and through Christ. 


“Stated thus baldly, the outline might 
easily suggest that this is just another 
book. It is most emphatically much 
more than that. Wholly admirable in 
its logical scheme, in its theological 
doctrine, in its combination of com- 
monsense and profound faith, it is not 
less to be commended for its style. 
Verbal felicities abound, and a few 
quotations may serve both te indicate 
the richness of the book's doctrinal 
content and also illustrate the method 
and style. . . 


“Rarely indeed is it possible to com- 
mend any book, especially a book of 
such range, so wholeheartedly as this. 
But, without reservation, it may be 
said that Theology and Sanity is ex- 
cellent." 


407 pages $3.00 


From your Book Seller or from 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Ave. New York 3 
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COME AND SEE! is a booklet that 
will give you a look inside a Benedic- 


tine Monastery. Illustrated. Price 25e. 


If you are interested in becoming a 
Benedictine Monk at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey you will surely want to 
have a copy of this View Booklet: 
A MONASTIC HOME. Price 25e. 


What is a Benedictine Monk? He is 
a follower of the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Who is St. Benedict? The answer is 
given by Mary Fabyan Windeatt in: 
ST. BENEDICT, APOSTLE OF 
PEACE. Price 25c. 


PAX (Peace) is a motto of the 
Benedictine Monks. So Dom _ Bede 
Camm, O.S.B. calls his Allegory of the 
Benedictine Vocation: THE VOYAGE 
OF THE “PAX.” Price 25¢. 


Perhaps there are some who would 
like to see what St. Benedict wrote and 
called his Rule: THE RULE OF ST. 


BENEDICT (paper bound). 
Price 50c. 


If anyone would like all the book- 
lets described above he may have them 
for $1.00 (Value $1.50), one set toe 
person. On quantity orders a discount 
will be given on any of the above titles. 





ORDER FROM 


THE GRAIL 


Room One, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Shakespeare appears to have written 
the play in a period of fatigue, when 
he was rather bored with his London 
associates, and indulging himself, as 
city men frequently do, in a dream of 
peace and quiet in the country. Tired 
of the grime, hypocrisy, tax collectors, 
dunning landlords and other urban 
vexations, he imagined a carefree exis- 
tence in the great outdoors where men 
shed their usual vices and spent their 
hours in hunting, philosophy, feasting 
on barbecued venison and making love 
under the greenwood tree. He conven- 
iently overlooked the fact that while 
pickpockets thrive in the city, rural re- 
gions abound in gnats, ants, reptiles, 
ticks and other vermin. His implausible 
plot is contrived so that all his favored 
characters either escape or are ban- 
ished from the perfidies of court and 
live in happy exile in a primeval forest. 

While the story is as juvenile as a 
grade-B motion picture, there is beauty 
in the telling. The shallow situations 
are embroidered with seductive poetry 
and the love scenes of Orlando and 
Rosalind glow with the tender, eager 
passion of youth. Mr. Wolfit’s company 
present the play as if they were in love 
with it. 


VOLPONE, by Ben Jonson, one of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, could 
have been written for Hollywood. The 
story is as incredible as Dick Tracy, 
and the leading character, an avari- 
cious and lustful man, is successful in 
his nefarious schemes until near the 
end of the tale, when virtue and justice, 
for no perceptible reason, come tardily 
into their own. It is to the author’s 
credit that neither Volpone nor any of 
the other vicious characters is attrac- 
tive or admirable. One despises all of 
them at first sight. Jonson, while he 
did not have Shakespeare’s exuberance 
of expression, was nevertheless an able 
and skillful dramatist and knew how 
to write vigorous dialog. Volpone, given 
a capable performance, is an interest- 
ing and frequently exciting play. Mr. 
Wolfit’s troupers are capable. 

Indeed, once they got the ponderous 
Lear behind them, the visitors proved 
themselves competent if not brilliant 
performers. Mr. Wolfit played Touch- 
stone, in As You Like It, with airy 
insouciance, and Volpone with Mephis- 
tophelian zest. Rosalind Iden was an 
adequate Celia in Volpone, and a 
sparkling Rosalind in As You Like It. 

The sets are economical but in good 
taste, satisfactory to any audience more 
interested in drama than murals. 

THeopuitus Lewis 
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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. Be- 
hind this archly commercial title is a 
pleasant film about a Minnesota farm 
girl who proves to her own satisfaction 
that a woman’s place is in the House 
of Representatives. Politics and ro- 
mance are neatly interwoven in a bal- 
anced comedy with enough sense to 
offset the Horatio Alger aspects of the 
plot. The heroine quits the farm to 
study for a nursing career but takes a 
detour into domestic service in order to 
defray expenses. She talks her way 
into politics and her Congressman-em- 
ployer succumbs to her charm as read- 
ily as the electorate yields to her home- 
ly political theory. H. C. Potter’s direc- 
tion is generally effective and the 
heroine’s Swedish background adds 
quaintness to this sugar-coated demon- 
stration of democracy in action. Loretta 
Young and Joseph Cotten are the 
worthy opponents, with Ethel Barry- 
more providing a sharp commentary. 
This is recommended entertainment for 


the family. (RKO) 





MY BROTHER TALKS TO HORSES. 
This is a whimsical exploitation of 
every gambler’s dream, to get his in- 
formation straight from the horse’s 
mouth. It is an engaging yarn with no 
relation to life except to reinforce the 
suspicion that race tracks are not main- 
tained to improve the breed. A young- 
ster with the handy gift of carrying on 
conversations with his four-legged 
friends comes to the aid of his older 
brother whose romance is on the eco- 
nomic rocks. The foolproof system 
breaks down when the boy falls ill 
after the death of his favorite horse and 
discovers he can understand only hu- 
man beings. Fred Zinneman develops 
the fable within sentimental limits, 
and it provides Butch Jenkins with a 
tailor-made role. Peter Lawford is help- 
fully involved, and the production is 
family fare of a good order. (MGM) 


THE BRASHER DOUBLOON. Ray- 
mond Chandler, the current Cham of 
muscular mystery stories, contributes 
another lesson on how to solve crimes 
and absorb punishment for budding 
private detectives. The rare coin men- 
tioned in the title has nothing to do 
with a sedentary hobby but becomes a 
medium of exchange between unsavory 
characters as they ply their merry 
trade of blackmail and murder. The 








detective is called in to find the coin 
by a wealthy widow whose husband 
has met a sudden death. He finds a 
secretary who is being reduced to a 
mental case by the constant suggestion 
that she is responsible for the death, 
and he rescues her in the course of 
turning up an extortionist. John Brahm 
follows the script as if it were a hos- 
pital chart, and the solution suggests 
the triumph of arnica over injustice. 
Nancy Guild, George Montgomery and 
Florence Bates are featured in stock 
characterizations. The film is as good 
as its predecessors, which is about all 
the warning adult audiences should re- 
quire. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MIGHTY McGURK. The Bowery 
of song and story is recreated in this 
sentimental film, and the mest tangible 
result is to make New Yorkers appre- 
ciate the march of progress. The pro- 
duction is a period piece, and the plot 
a museum piece. A former fighter who 
has risen to the responsible position of 
bouncer in a saloon is regenerated by 
his love for a derelict boy. The con- 
flict arises from the fact that the Chil- 
dren’s Society looks askance at the 
bouncer’s guardianship, but the strug- 
gle ends where audience sympathy is 
supposed to lie. John Waters’ direction 
is an unhappy blend of bravado and 
bathos, and the atmospheric touches 
are routine. Wallace Beery, who has 
played the same role and perhaps 
spoken the same lines for too many 
years, has a good supporting cast in 
Dean Stockwell, Aline MacMahon and 
Edward Amold, but there is little 
enough in this lithograph for the fam- 
ily. (MGM) Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
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AS DIVORCE, THE MALIGNANT 
social growth, pushed deeper into 
American family life during the week, 
the already towering pile of broken 
homes rose higher and higher . . 

somewhat like Chesterton’s tremendous 
trifles, the pretexts given for the break- 
up of marriages continued to be trivial 
in nature, far-reaching in results .. . 
checkers, pinochle, dog food were the 
kind of things that wrecked homes .. . 
a Seattle wife got divorced because her 
husband upset the checker board every- 
time he saw he was going to lose the 
.game ... hot dog-food chilled marital 


affection. A Chicago wife testified that 
her spouse threw articles of canine diet 
in her face . . . love ot reading split 
up a home. A California husband put 
his wife in a closet when she wanted 
to read late so that his slurnbers would 
not be disturbed. The wife, arguing 
that . . . “it gets crowded in a closet 
even when you're alone,” won a divorce 
... before a Los Angeles judge stepped 
a wife who had trumped her husband's 
ace. Annoyed, the husband had called 
her a name in front of friends. The 
judge, while awarding the decree 
warned: “in some quarters, trumping 
your partner’s ace is considered grounds 
for justifiable homicide” . . . the lov- 
ing nature of a husband drew a wife 
to court. She testified her husband had 
formed a habit she could not stand— 
that of falling in love with every wom- 
an he met. 

Court decisions sometimes favored 
wives: sometimes husbands ... a 
California court ordered an ex-hus- 
band who was slow on alimony 
payments to secure a better paying job 
or go to jail . . . on the other hand, a 
Michigan court, after breaking up a 
marriage, awarded custody of the cou- 
ple’s forty-five rabbits to the husband. 
granted not even one to the wife. 


Couples who are raising dogs or cats 
or rabbits instead of children are much 
more likely fodder for divorce courts 
than are couples with children .. . a 
marriage expert recently told a Los 
Angeles conference that childless cou- 
ples are nine times as likely to get 
divorced as couples with only one 
child ... 


cuts the chances of divorce in half 


every new child, he added, 


again .. . there is a reason for this . 
lying dormant in man and woman are 
strong parental impulses, which can be 
awakened and activated by nothing 
else but children .. . 
parental impulse creates a strong bond 
between husband and wife . . . the 
American Family life might still be 
restored to health if parents would 
only let God send them children. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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i .. CHAPELAIRES 
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— - THE BISHOP 


New automatic phonograph and ampli- 
fication system. 


Engineered specifically for churches. 


Your message of welcome will ring 
throughout the countryside. 


And for the finest in carillon record- 
ings—the famous Chapelaires Collec- 
tion. 


Golden Melodies. 
Bells pealing ma- 
jestically. 


They will stir the 
soul with deep emo- 
tion. 





W rite for our brochure. 


CHAPELAIRES, Inc. 
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280 East 148th Street New York Si, MN. Y. 














THEopoRE S. CLEVELAND is a Ca- 
reer foreign service officer, 
who served in posts in Mexico 
and the Argentine. 

Watpemar GuriAn is editor of 
the Review of Politics. 

Epwarp J. CLark is a professor 
of English at John Adams High 
School and Brooklyn College. 
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A 
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John Eppstein 


Epitor: The Catholics of the United 
States are grateful to America for 
having sponsored the recent lecture 
tour of the distinguished British schol- 
ar, Mr. John Eppstein. Mr. Eppstein 
contributed greatly to our understand- 
ing of current international problems 
and particularly to our understanding 
of the traditional teaching of the 
Church in the field of international 
ethics. 

All the more reason, therefore, to 
regret the fact that some of Mr. Epp- 
stein’s American acquaintances seem to 
have misinformed him during his recent 
visit. It might even be said that some 
of them seem to have taken advantage 
of his inexperience with American life 
to suggest to him certain prejudices 
which, even when interpreted most fa- 
vorably, are uncomfortably close to 
being anti-semitic. | refer specifically 
to a passage in one of the two articles 
which Mr. Eppstein contributed to the 
London 7ablet at the conclusion of his 
journey. Referring to the Knights of 
Columbus protest on the Archbishop 
Stepinac case, Mr. Eppstein remarks: 

They received no answer to their 

letter from the President, but only 

an acknowledgment from some of- 
ficial in the State Department. Yet 
the far less numerous Zionist 
groups get very polite and accom- 
modating answers, Why? Because, 

I was told by a knowledgeable per- 

son in the Department, all the lob- 

bying letters to the President are 

“vetted” by his private secretariat, 

mostly pink in color, and notably 

by one Israelite whom they call 

“Devious Dave,” who is not above 

making his own selection. 
I feel confident that Mr. 
would appreciate being told that his 
“knowledgeable” informant took unfair 
advantage of him, and that he cer- 
tainly was not expressing the prevailing 
opinion of Catholics in the U. S. 

A trivial incident of this type might 
be allowed to go unnoticed, were it not 
for the fact that at least one American 
weekly has already called attention to 
Mr. Eppstein’s comment and has re- 
ferred to it rather enthusiastically as 
evidence of Mr. Eppstein’s great dis- 
cernment. 

(Rev.) Georce G. Hicers 

Washington, D. C. 


Eppstein 


Co-ops and taxes 


Eprtor: We are very grateful both to 
you and to F. A. Munsterman for the 
letter on Farm Cooperatives in your 
March Ist issue of America. It opens 
the way to make more widely known 
the true nature and purpose of the 
cooperative movement. 

Mr. Munsterman, repeating NTEA 
phrases, accuses the farm cooperatives 
of being subsidized by, and of paying 
their managers with money which 
comes in part from the Federal and 
State governments; of paying no Fed- 
eral taxes but receiving subsidies in- 
stead; and of making profits on which 
they pay no taxes. Mr. Munsterman 
has made the charges; the burden of 
proof rests with him. The proving of 
these assertions, except with the use of 
pretzel logic, is going to be a bit more 
dificult. In a democracy we prefer to 
see unimpeachable evidence—in a case 
like this, documentary proof and spe- 
cific cases that can be checked. Only 
on such a basis can a discussion be 
profitably carried on. 

lf Mr. Munsterman is in good faith, 
and I take for granted that he is and is 
only deceived by false propaganda, he 
will write to the Co-op Department of 
the Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis 18, Missouri, and 
ask for material which will show why 
the Church approves the cooperative 
movement. He might also write to The 
Cooperative League, U.S.A., using any 
one of the following addresses: 167 
West 12th Street, New York 11, New 
York; 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; or 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, and ask 
specifically why some (not all) cooper- 
atives are legally exempt from some 
(not all) taxes. 

Since Mr. 
typical of a nation-wide campaign by 
big business in which little business 
men are used as stooges to deliver the 
smear against the cooperative move- 
ment and at the same time to foment 
anti-clericalism, I hope AMERICA will 
see fit to devote further space to this 
topic. 


Munsterman’s letter is 


(Rev.) A. J. Apams, S.J. 

Director, Rural Life Dept. 

Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Let the people hear 


Epiror: It must surely give joy to Our 
Lord that the greatest sacrifice of se 
many people in Lent is the daily Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. At the same time it 
seems a great lack that mere do not 
become familiar with the unusual epis- 
tles and gospels of the Lenten season 
which they hear the celebrant read in 
Latin every day. One obvious good se- 
lution is a missal, and I would like to 
see pastors stir a sluggish laity by buy- 
ing for them en masse something like 
the splendid little edition of Monsignor 
Stedman’s Lenten missal. But would it 
not also be desirable to have the pray- 
ers and epistle and gospel read to the 
congregation in English, perhaps by a 
well-chosen layman, at the same time 
that the priest is reading them in 
Latin? In this way no time need be 
added to a busy working-day Mass, 
and merit should certainly be gained. 
Speaking the Holy Scripture is an 
honor due to it as well as reading. In 
many churches, however, the Epistle is 
not even read on Sunday, and one need 
only consider the incomparable poetry 
of the Epistle for the first Sunday in 
Lent to realize the gold coin that is lost 
in the midst of us. 

A concurrent reading in Latin and 
English is frequently used for the long 
Passion told on Palm Sunday. The 
churches are thronged in all of Holy 
Week; why not hear the story of the 
Passivn as it is told by the other three 
evangelists throughout this week of sor- 
rows? On Holy Saturday, that day of 
lost and splendid liturgy, the story of 
creation is related at length while the 
congregation stands by tediously or 
tries to keep place in a missal. Why 
must the whole story be told only in 
Latin and only to God? One wonders 
why even the congregation could not 
unite in the all-embracing Litany of 
the Saints. I saw a congregation of 
Navy sailors do all these things over- 
seas and I do not think a home parish 
is so fundamentally different that it 
could not do the same. 

Hearing the Gospel is a fleeting 
thing and it supremely deserves medi- 
tation. But every occasion should be 
taken to hear it and to proclaim it fit- 
tingly, and where else more fitting than 
the Mass? Saint Thomas said that Our 
Lord chose to remain among us in two 
particular ways: in the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, and in the words of 
Holy Scripture. And thus does He 
dwell among us in the Mass. 

Josern T. NoLan 

New York, N. Y. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


A Catholic for Women conducted by 
i ~ wy the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited the Association 


of American Universities. On the main line 
P.R.R., 11 miles from hag + oe Address 
for information. Te e Bryn 

Mawr 4514. 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 
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Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 
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COLLEGE OF ST. MARY 
OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Music, Home Economics 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Nerth Charies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
hi education of women conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by a Reli of the Secred 

Heart of Mary. 

Confers 45. B.S. yoy & 

retarial, Home Eeonomics, Art, eeenie, Pede- 
Directed field 


departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N. Y.; bec City, Canede; Paris and 
Rome. Address . 


Marymount Preperatory Schools: Wileon Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


CRANWELL 


A preparatory school for boys under the 

direction of the Jesuit Fathers. 4 years 

college preqevetery, 8th 400 acre 

campus with 18 hole golf course. In the 

Berkshires. Sports for all. Catalogue. 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High, 
Affiliated with the State University, Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
r Skating Rink. 
Address: Directress 




















NOTICES 


10¢ per word. Payment with order. 





a ge = & PRIEST, working in four 
counties, Catholics in population of 


140,000 and gifts to expand 
spiritual cede, prayers an you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
ay = are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print beoks 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 

etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 

Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
» New York 21, N. Y. 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.8. Degrees 


CURRICULA: 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Jusepbh 
Address: The Registrar 





TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of 
the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. 
Superbly equipped. 
Riding, goli, swim- 
ming, sailing, cance- 
ing, aquaplaning, 
archery, hockey, ten 
nis, dancing, dramat- 
ics. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on 
grounds. 2th year. 
Catalog. 





MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
(After May 15th, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 




















YOUTH CAMP DIRECTORS 


SLOW.” 


Write for Details 


634 West Wayne 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
With our Low-cost Tested and Approved 


60 cents per week provides 
UP TO $500... for each accident 
UP TO $100... for each illness 
$1000.. 


LET US PAY: Hospital Confinement Costs Surgical Expenses 
Doctors and Nurses Fees 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
















Service 






.for accidental death 


Accidental Death Benefits 
No Obligation 






Maximem 





Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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